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The Hyannis Idea in Education. 


_Hyannis stands for a new thought in educa- 
tion. Social efficiency is the dominant aim. The 
working principle is an economic one. Indus- 
trial considerations are frankly kept to the fore. 
The home is the central subject in everything, 
not the home of ‘‘me and my wife, my son 
John and his wife, we four and no more,”’ 
but Hyannis, the Cape, Massachusetts, the United 
States. Hyannis is first. What will make Hyan- 
nis a better place to live in, what will add to her 
prosperity, what is her relation to the rest of the 
world, how does she serve mankind—these are the 
questions around which instruction turns. The 
school garden, with its mind-stirring, body- 
strengthening, spirit-nourishing activities is the 
the starting point and correlating center. From 
this basis instruction starts out and to this it re- 
turns whenever it can do so without resort to ped- 
agogic artifice. Here is the distinguishing feature 
of the Hyannis school. Practical activities—and 
what more healthful, useful, and educative activi- 
ties can there be but gardening—practical activi- 
ties are the correlating forces. 


The educational aims which Principal Baldwin 
has set himself and the plans he is working out 
are fully set forth in the present number. My 
own observations have convinced me that his in- 
teresting experiment has thoroly justified the cor- 
relating efficiency of productively constructive 
work in the elementary school. Here we have an 
objective, handle-able something to start from. 
The children are on home-ground and are kept busy 
from the very beginning. The thought that they 
are enrolled in the list of producers is before them 
from the first day in school. The work they are 
doing impels thought of the future, of the product, 
of the relation of their tasks to the world to be. 


New England thrift was born on the Cape. The 
nature of the soil will probably never let it die. 
So Hyannis is in tune with its environment. Prin- 
cipal Baidwin was asked one day to supply an ex- 
hibit of sewing and knitting work of the little 
ones. He conferred with Miss Kimball to see 
what could be done about it. The supervisor of 
industrial work had to-confess that the children 
were wearing the results of their labors—the stock- 
ings they had darned, the handkerchiefs they had 
hemmed, the aprons they had made—and so the 
exhibit could not conveniently be furnished, with- 
out sending the children along with it. This is 
loyalty to the school’s platform. I cannot cite 
a better example to explain the Hyannis idea. 


The doubting Thomases and Betsies who talk 
about ‘‘expense’’ whenever constructive work or 
the household arts and industries are mentioned 
as entitled to a place in the school program, will 
not get much comfort from Principal Baldwin. 
The whole ‘‘expense’’ of installing a complete cook- 


ing school was $40—say, forty dollars—that’s all! 
Remember the school is on Cape Cod. Moreover, 
the head of the school is a Yankee. That is why 
the apparatus of thechemistry room was by a few 
inexpensive additions to the burners made to do 
service for genuine cooking, the most practical 
kind of chemistry there is to be found. 


In one room the desks are neatly covered with 
oilcloth with a hole cut out for the ink well. The 
desks are new, and teacher and children feel that 
they should be taken care of, hence the oilcloth. 
Do you see the point? 


One who believes in the work can usualy get the 
money that may be needed. Look at Watertown 
and see what Frank R. Page has accomplished. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL has called attention to this 
several times, and some day Watertown shall be 
the subject of special discussion. But we are 
talking of Hyannis now. What this school has 
done may be done by a system of schools. That 
is the point. 


The activities of the children furnish an abun- 
dance of topics for conversations, for compositions, 
for illustrations, for arithmetic, for geography, for 
every branch in the ordinary elementary school 
curriculum. If the orders these children will some 
day write to the grocer and butcher and baker, 
are not correctly spelled, it will not be the fault of 
the school. The eighth-year class, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Galger who is an unusually skilful 
teacher, is learning to keep careful accounts of the 
expenditures and incomes of the school garden. 
Every item is charged. The sale of the vegeta- 
bles and flowers takes care of the cost of the work 
and the materials needed. 


The location of Hyannis is ideal for the develop- 
ment of such work. It is ideal because the teach- 
ers think it is ideal and have made it look ideal. 
The bleak New England shore is a reality on the 
Cape. The lover of the sea rejoices init. The 
soil is not naturally very productive, except for 
cranberries. The lover of garden work has the 
satisfaction of knowing that his harvest has been 
honestly earned by the sweat of his brow. What 
better reward can man look for than the joy, or 
call it pride if you will, of having conquered a 
difficult task! That makes for character. 


On the walls of Principal Baldwin’s office are 
pictures of Jesus and Froebel, and there is also a 
statuette of Pestalozzi. Social service in the spirit of 
Jesus, living with the children in a garden as 
Froebel would have school life, enabling the young 
to grow by self-activity, into useful manhood and 
womanhood as Pestalozzi would have the teacher 
do—these are the inspirations. Hyannis is point- 
ing to an aim that is ideal and real, intensely real, 
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The School Garden As a Center of Correlation. 
By Prin. William A. Baldwin, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. 


One of the valuable things about the school gar- 
den is that it helps the teacher to see that we 
should not in the lower grades teach separate sub- 
jects as such, but that the child should ever be the 
center, and his continued, harmonious develop- 
ment the chief care of the teacher. 

Ever since ‘‘ the Lord God took the man and put 
him into the garden of Eden to dress it and to 
keep it,’’? man has found in the garden wonderful 
opportunities for his best all-round development. 
There he seems to be in the midst of God’s world, 
and it becomes possible for him to see the real re- 
lations of man to the wonderful world with which 
he is surrounded. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I me you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Here we havea perfectly natural correlation, with 
the child as the center. Now, all modern peda- 
gogy emphasizes the importance of correlation, 
but of late the term has come somewhat into dis- 
repute. Nor is the reason for this far to seek, for 
much that is unnatural and ridiculous has been 
done in the name of correlation. 

Correlation, to be valuable, must accord with 
common-sense, must grow naturally out of the con- 
ditions as they exist, rather than having the con- 
ditions manufactured for the sake of making some 
kind of correlation possible. Such a natural cor- 
relation comes about when the child becomes a lit- 
tle gardener. Having decided to make a garden, 
all of his interest centers around this purpose, and 
the garden activities become the real business of 
his life, just as the activities of the farm furnish 
the real business of the farmer, and the house 
which the carpenter is to build furnishes the real 
business of the carpenter. And just as the car- 
penter plans all of the rest of his work, his rest 
and his recreation; with reference to the building 
of his house, so the little child plans his play and 
his rest with reference to his garden. The car- 
penter uses his knowledge of drawing, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, architecture, and every other 
subject in planning, buying material for and con- 
structing that house; so the little gardener must 
use arithmetic and drawing in measuring and plot- 
ting the ground, language and writing in securing 
seed catalogs and seeds, reading, arithmetic, and 
common-sense in using these catalogs and in decid- 
ing what to plant. When he comes to planting, 
he finds that he needs to know something of soils, 
fertilizers, plowing, harrowing, and very much 
about the weather. All of these things crowd in 
upon him, not as different subjects, but as one 
subject (gardening) reaching out in many direc- 
tions. 

As the plants begin to germinate, every normal 
child is interested in every step of this wonderful 
transformation. Of course it is necessary to plant 
many extra seeds in boxes to be pulled up for 
study. If this work is given in the proper way, it 
is sure to open up a new world to the child, and to 
afford much pleasure. It furnishes splendid op- 
portunities for drawing and color work, for very 
simple lessons upon the effect of light, heat, and 
moisture upon plant growth, for observation of the 
way in which plant food is stored in the seeds, 
the power of young plants to lift up masses of 
earth or to push up thru the hard soil, and the 
dangers from frost and insects. 


The opportunities for live oral and written lan- 
guage are here limited only by the time at our dis- 
posal. It is becoming more and more possible to 
secure good material for reading. In some cases 
the teacher may read to the children, but in many 
cases the children may themselves do the reading. 

It may perhaps be well to mention here a mis- 
take which is often made by teachers in connection 
with the teaching of germination, because it is typ- 
ical of much work which has in times past tended 
to make nature study unpopular with the children. 
Germination should not be given in every one of 
the nine grades. It should not be possible for a 
girl in the grammar grades to say, ‘‘ Bah, germina- 
tion! We have had that same old stuff in every 
grade. Why, Miss Smith used to teach us the 
same thing when I was a kid in the baby class.’’ 
Germination in some of its phases may be pre- 
sented two or three times within the nine years, 
but each time after the first it should be given in 
new form or with variations, so that it will seem 
like a new subject from the child standpoint. 

Every one who has had personal experience with 
a garden for one summer knows that after the 
first plants appear there is a succession of inter- 
esting events. The garden becomes a theater, 
where act follows act with entrancing variety and 
charm. Every day brings its new joy for the hap- 
py gardener. He hastens to his garden with pleas- 
ant anticipation, sure to find some new develop- 
ment. One day the beans seem to have escaped 
bodily from the earth in which they were planted, 
on another day the blades of corn have just pushed 
out their yellowish green rolls. One morning the 
cucumber plants which were but the day before so 
thrifty are found withered on the ground, and an- 
other day the pansies, which have recently been 
purchased and planted with great care, are found 
scattered about, and the neighbor’s hen is obliged 
to flee for her life. There are continually ques- 
tions as to the best way to cultivate this plant, 
how much to thin out those plants, whether it will 
pay to raise their own plants for transplanting, the 
best way of training up tomato vines, and many, 
many similar questions. And so the work goes on 
until the time for harvesting the crops comes. 
And then a new set of questions arises as to the 
best time and method of securing the crops, and 
how to dispose of them to advantage. 

Is it not evident that the child with a garden 
has continually supplied to him questions of vital 
and personal interest—questions so many that he 
cannot deal with them all, and so new and so var- 
ied that each child finds a sufficient number which 
appeal to him personally? Properly managed, these 
questions may’ furnish the principal motive for the 
various school activities, and so become the cen- 
ter for the correlation of all the school work. But 
just here some misapprehension is likely to 
arise. 

Some teachers seem to have the idea that, if 
they are to correlate, everything must be corre- 
lated. Now that is not our thought at Hyannis. 
When we say we will use the garden work as a 
center, and correlate the other subjects around 
this, we do not n\ean that on the day on which the 
garden lesson comes the children are to be fed on 
garden ideas in every period thruout the day, As 
our schools are now organized, that would seem to 
me absurd. Our daily program is very similar to 
those of other public schools, except that the hours 
are slightly longer, and a larger portion of each day 
is devoted to manual training and physical exercise. 
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At Hyannis we give garden work in three grades, 
viz., the second, third or fourth, and eighth. 

The programs as given below will show the pro- 
portion of time that is given to the garden work 
in the spring term in the third and eighth grades: 


‘ 
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lesson. There was here no occasion for drawing or 
number, and so the lessons in those subjects were 
not on this particular day related to the garden work. 
(On some other day the garden work might re- 
quire just those subjects more than any others. ) 


Hyannis Training School, Grade VIII.— Daily Program for Spring Term, 1904. 


(The “ Study ” hours or portions thereof are frequently used for teaching exercises.] 
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Now that we may see quite clearly how the gar- 
den work is correlated with the other lines of 
school work, let us consider a day that is fairly 
typical. 

On the day in question the children of the third 
grade went out into the garden to do some weed- 
ing. They first had a lesson on weeds and weed- 
ing, and then they went to practicing what they 
had just been taught. The next morning they 
had an oral language lesson, in which they talked 
of the weeding, and told of experiences with weeds 
which had come to them in their own home gar- 
dens. They then wrote a brief statement in their 
diaries, the teacher placing on the board the words 
which troubled them. The teacher kept a list of 
these troublesome words for the regular spelling 


Arithmetic Correlated With Garden Work, 

In the second grade the number work for nearly 
a month was based upon the preparation of the 
ground and the laying out of the garden, the mak- 
ing of the plan, and the planting of the seeds. 
The tables of twos, fours, sixes, sevens, eights, 
and tens were taught. Lessons on finding the 
area and perimeter of the beds and paths were 
given. The fractions one-half, one-four, and one- 
eighth were taught and used in making the plan 
of the garden. (Scale, one-eighth of an inch 
equals one foot.) The class went into the garden 
and were told that each child was to have a garden 
of his own. They were then anxious to begin 
work in their own plots. It was easy then to 
show the necessity for laying out the garden. In 
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measuring the garden the surveyor’s chain was 
used. As the children had never seen one, a les- 
_ son on measuring with the chain was given in the 
school-room. They were led to discover that the 
chain is made up of fifty links, each one foot long; 
that it is divided by counters into five parts, each 
ten feet long; that the first counter marking the 
first ten has one point, the second two points, and 
soon. They counted by tens and wrote the table 
of tens upon the board and in the number books 
for future use. The chain was stretched on the 
floor and the children were asked to walk twenty 
feet, twenty-four feet, thirty-five feet, forty-nine 
feet, and tell how they counted. They measured the 
length and width of the school-room floor and of the 
hall floor with the chain, two children working to- 
gether. They soon learned to work independently. 

The fourth-grade pupils marked the four corners 
of the second-grade garden while laying out their 
own. The second grade found their corners and 
proceeded to measure the length and width of the 
garden. When measuring, the children worked in 
groups of four, two with the chain, one with the 
mnallet, and one with the stakes. 

In the number lessons given the first of May 
the children calculated the number of laths and 
stakes needed for marking off the beds. They 
found that two two-foot stakes could be sawed 
from one four-foot lath; that two laths were needed 
for one bed, four for two, and soon. The table of 
twos was written and copied. Each child needed 
four stakes for one bed, eight were needed for two, 
twelve for three. With the definite aim in mind 
to find the number of stakes needed in the garden 
the children counted by fours to 112. The table of 
fours from one four to ten fours was written and 
copied. The stakes were sawed by the fourth- 
grade pupils. 

In the eigth grade the arithmetic and bookkeep- 
ing were found to be necessary. 

The children bought seeds, receiving a bill for 
the same. ‘They copied this bill in blank books 
which were furnished for the purpose, preserving 
also the original. They sold vegetables and learned 
how to make out bills of their own. They collected 
money and checks, and went to the bank and de- 
posited the same, learning how to fill out deposit 
slips. They paid for the seeds and other things 
with checks. Thus they learned all of the busi- 
ness forms needed by the ordinary man for his 
every-day business in a perfectly natural way in 
connection with their own business. Things 
learned in this way become a part of one’s life, 
and are always ready for use. 


Language Work. 


There were many earnest discussions about what 
the children saw in connection with the plowing 
and harrowing of the garden. They talked also of 
the seeds which were to be planted, the plants 
which were just peeping thru the ground, and the 
insects which were eating the young leaves. They 
waxed eloquent over the work of the birds and 
toads in helping to rid the garden of the insects, 
and were enthusiastic over the first radishes which 
could be carried home. As has been before sug- 
gested, the garden furnished such a continuous 
and varied array of subjects which were of per- 
sonal interest to the children that all of the oral 
and written work of the school could not have 
done justice to it. 

It does not, however, seem wise to confine the 
language work to one line of thought, however 
broad; and the garden work was used as an intro- 
duction to and preparation for other lines of work, 
as geography, elementary science, and ethics. A 
few quotations from the diaries of the children will 
serve to illustrate one kind of written work. 
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THIRD-GRADE DIARY. 

April 6, 1903.—We went out into the garden to-day and 
measured it. It was 128 feet long and sixty feet wide. We 
used the surveyor’s chain. Each link is a foot long. At 
the end of the tenth link there is a counter with one point. 
At the end of the twentieth link there is a counter with two 
points. At the end of the thirtieth link there is a counter 
with three points. At the end of the fortieth link there is a 
counter with four points. Our chain is fifty feet long. 

Friday, April 10, 1908.—Yesterday afternoon we went out 
into our garden, and we measured and marked off the long 
paths in our garden. We measured with the surveyor’s 
chain, and drove stakes at the corners and stretched the 
twine. We finished the long paths and began to stretch the 
twine around the short paths. 

Tuesday, April 14, 1908.—Last Friday we used the sur- 
veyor’s chain to measure each plot; we drove stakes at each 
corner. 

Yesterday we took the surveyor’s chain and tested every- 
thing that we did last Friday. 

Wednesday, May 27, 1903.—Yesterday some of the chil- 
dren thinned their lettuce because it was so thick. Some 
pulled up the worm-eaten radishes. Mary, Harold, Bar- 
zillai, and I went over to the manual training room, and cut 
laths and placed stakes to hold up the peas. 


EIGHTH-GRADE DIARY. 

April 18, 1904,—To-day we went out into the garden to 
see it plowed. The garden is about 180 feet long and fifty 
feet wide, in the form of a rectangle. 

The garden was plowed on the sides first, because it was 
higher in the middle. 

The plow had two cutting blades. One of them was a 
knife which cut the weeds, and behind this came the share, 
which threw the soil on only one side. 

The other parts of the plow are the wheel in front of the 
plow and the handles to steer the plow. 

The plow plowed the ground about eight inches deep, and 
the furrows were about eighteen inches apart 

April 15, 1904.—The boys went out into the garden and 
hoed the earth level. The boys were placed about two 
yards apart. 

April 18, 1904.--The boys finished hoeing and began raking 
the garden in order to get it more level. 

April 20, 1904.—The boys finished raking and commenced 
lining off. 

April 21, 1904.—The boys and girls finished lining of plots. 

April 22, 1904.—The boys and girls drew lots for the plots 
that they were to have. 

April 25, 1904:—The boys and girls raked the stones from 
their plots and lined off for planting. 

May 18, 1904.—The boys and girls went into the garden 
and planted. I planted one row of beans about one inch 
deep and two rows of beets about one-half inch deep. 

May 16, 1904.—-The boys and girls went into the garden. 

May 24, 1904.—We went into the garden and planted 
flower seeds: First weraked the soil, and then we smoothed 
it off with a piece of a lath. Then we lined off and under- 
neath the line we dug the earth up and then smoothed it off. 
We then made a iall about one-half inch deep, and then we 
planted our seeds in the drill. After we had covered the 
seeds over with the soil we patted it down hard, so that the 
rain would not wash the seeds out of the ground. 

May 25, 1904.—We went into the garden. The boys lined 
off one plot and made six circles with a thirty-six-inch diam- 
eter red. about one and a half feet deep. After that the 
boys got some dressing and mixed it with the soil. We then 
planted about ten cucumber seeds in the hole, about two 
inches deep. Then we covered the seeds with the soil, and 
put four sticks there to show where the cucumbers had been 
planted. After that we watered the cucumbers. 

May 31, 1904.—I went into the gardenand planted cucum- 
bers. I measured one yard from the corner line and one 
yard in. Then I made a circle with a thirty-six-inch diam- 
eter, and dug down into the ground about one foot and a 
half, Then I got some dressing and mixed it with the soil 
that I had dug up. I then filled the hole nearly full with 
soil mixed with the dressing. After that I planted about 
ten seeds in the hole, and put about one inch and a half of 
soil over them and patted it down with the hoe. 

June 6, 1904..—We went into the garden and cultivated 
our beets. I cultivated my beets and beans by hoeing the 
ground up around them and taking care not to hit the 
roots. 

Drawing Correlated with Garden Work, 


In the eighth grade careful measurement and 
drawing to a scale was found necessary in laying 
out the gardens. All thru the season the garden 
furnished material for drawing and color work. 
In no other way can the various stages of plant 
development be so well expressed. So, too, the 
development of animal life and the relation of 
= animal life may be graphically repre- 
sented. 
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Correlation with Village Improvement. 


The first serious obstacle to the school garden is 
usually the apparent impossibility of securing 
land. Our Hyannis experience may prove sug- 
gestive. We started by plowing a part of our 
lawn. Very soon a neighbor became interested in 
our garden, and offered us the use of a plot of 
ground which he had formerly used for a garden, 
but which had for several years grown up to grass. 
We agreed to cultivate and fertilize this plot of 
ground, allowing him such vegetables as he desired 
for his own use, said agreement to continue for at 
least five years. This plan has worked so well 
that I think we would have little trouble to secure 
several plots of ground, if we could use them. 

The children are encouraged to make gardens at 
home. This connects the school and the home, 
and encourages thrift, industry, and a love of na- 
ture, thus preparing the way for village improve- 
ment sentiment. 


Correlation with Ethics. 


Character-building is the principal business of 
the schools, and this means that there should be 
lessons in manners, morals, and religion. How 
shall these lessons be given? Many wise teachers 
feel that formal lessons on these subjects are pro- 
ductive of more harm than good to little children, 
and that the school with the ordinary curriculum 
furnishes all too few opportunities for the best 
kind of informal training. The school garden ac- 
tivities are continually producing conditions which 
demand the consideration of such questions. Let 
me give a few illustrations. 

One boy raked the debris from his plot over into 
the plot of his neighbor. One boy was not willing 
to do his share of work on the class plot. One lit- 
tle girl was sick, and several boys and girls vied 
with each other in taking care of her little garden 
during her absence. All of the above furnished 
opportunities for live discussions, the conclusion 
of which crystallized into actions. The toad was 
found to be a helper in ridding the garden of in- 
sect enemies, and the whole attitude of the chil- 
dren toward toads was changed. 

One day two of the neighbors’ hens escaped 
from their yard, and scratched out some fine pansy 
plants which had just been transplanted. The 
children were very much disturbed. Their teach- 
er quietly discussed the whole matter with them, 
allowed them to appoint a committee to wait upon 
the neighbor, and proceeded to lay a good founda- 
tion for the consideration of a similar question, 
when in the future these same children might be 
the trespassers and the neighbor the aggrieved 
party. - On one occasion some melons which the 
children had with great care been raising were 
stolen, and they were very glad to discuss the 
rights of property, and felt keenly the desirability 
of laws which protect the rights of the owners of 
property. 

Other Correlations. 

If time and space permitted a great number of 
illustrations of natural correlation might be given, 
not only with the subjects above mentioned, but 
with geography, elementary science, music, and 
in fact with every subject that is found in the ele- 
mentary schools. But enough have already been 
cited to show to the intelligent reader the wonder- 
ful possibilities in this direction. 

Our plan does not contemplate the displacement 
of the subjects now in the schools by other sub- 
jects. It does contemplate the teaching of these 
subjects in quite a different way from that which 
is common in many schools. It does contemplate 
something like the laboratory method in the pri- 
mary and grammar grades. This is the method 
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of life. Before the child enters school and after 
he leaves school in all times and in all places the 
activities of life furnish the real basis or center, 
and the three R’s are only accessories. If the 
school is to be a natural preparation for life thru 
living, common sense seems to demand that the 
methods in school shall correspond with the meth- 
ods outside of school. 


Formalism in the Modern School. 


The lines of work which I have described are 
fairly typical of the kinds of work which we are 
trying to do, and the ways in which we are putting 
new life into the older lines of work thru the new. 

The public school, as at first established, was for 
the purpose of doing the formal work which could 
not so well be done in the home. This it did very 
well, and, so long as this was all that was expect- 
ed of the school, all went well; for the children 
received the main part of the training for life in 
the home and in the field, and only a few weeks 
per year were devoted to the formal work of the 
school. Even this brief time was largely devoted 
to chores at home, and sleighing parties and other 
social festivities in the community. As time went 
on, more and more time was devoted to the formal 
work of the school, and less and less to the activi- 
ties of life outside the school. Not only so, but 
the work of the schools has become more and more 
formal. 

Our work is, in a way, a reaction against the 
extreme organization of the modern city school. 
It has seemed to us as tho the very marked mod- 
ern tendency toward combination, organization 
and systemization—the so-called factory system— 
has been getting a firmer and firmer grip upon our 
graded schools. All of the individuality and life 
is being systematized out of our children, and they 
are becoming mere automatons, sitting, for the 
most part, quietly at their desks, and moving, 
when they do move, together at the tap of the 
bell. Now, we desire to change all this. Our 
motto is, ‘‘ A live boy in a live school.’’ We are 
attempting to provide for some physical activity, 
such as the normal child demands, and then to base 
the other lines of work upon this. 


The Application of Long-Accepted Principles. 


It may be well to state that no new experiments 
are being tried; for, altho some of this work is 
new to the schools of this vicinity, nothing is 
being introduced which has not been tried and 
been proved valuable in other places. The prin- 
ciples upon which this work is based have been 
recognized as true by leading educators for nearly 
acentury. Wearetrying to do our part toward 
adapting these principles to the needs of the chil- 
dren of Hyannis and the cape. The manual and 
industrial training which our fathers got on the 
farm, along the shore, and on the sailing vessel, 
was invaluable. Fortunate are the children who 
still have the same kind of opportunities for growth 
in their own homes. Few of our children, however, 
now receive any training at home which takes the 
place of that old fashioned New England “‘bring- 
ing up.’’ Theschool must, therefore, furnish the 
best possible substitute, along with such training 
in literature, history, science, art and kindred sub- 
jects as the best schools have been affording. The 
former furnishes the best kind of a foundation in 
personal experiences, and the latter furnishes a 
superstructure which reaches out to the whole 
world, present, past and future. 


The Playhouse Activities. 


The center upon which the interest of the prim- 
ary grades has for a part of the year been focused 
is a playhouse. This was constructed in the manual] 
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training room at the normal school, by a group of 
ninth-grade boys, assisted by the director of manu- 
al training, in such a manner as to contain the 
principal rooms of a house, and to represent an 
old fashioned New England house. The children 
have made things with which to furnish this house. 
The pupils of the lower grades have been study- 
ing the homes of other children of other lands, 
and comparing their own homes with these, not- 
ing striking points of resemblance and difference 
in the kinds of house, the furnishings and the 
clothing, and making such inferences regarding 
the reasons for the variations as their age and ex- 
perience enable them to make. 

The children of the first grade have been study- 
ing about Hiawatha, and they compare their own 
home—the Hyannis home with its furnishings— 
with the Indian home and its simple but neces- 
sary utensils. They are delighted to compare 
their food and clothing with his, their games and 
nursery stories with those which Hiawatha was 
taught by old Nokomis. In a similar manner they 
have studied about the little Esquimo, and his 
home life. 

The second grade children have studied the more 
striking features of the industrial and social life of 
the Esquimo, the Indian, the Dutch, the Japanese, 
and the Chinese children, always using their own 
experience as a basis of comparison. 

The third grade children have studied the home 
life of the Dutch, Swiss, and Mexican children. 

The fourth grade pupils are very much interest- 
ed in Robinson Crusoe and the things which he 
found necessary for his home. 

It is easy for the thoughtful person to see how 
such work as this appeals to the little child. The 
teacher is continually asking him to tell about 
things of which he knows from experience, and 
which he delights to talk about, especially when 
he is asked to compare his own house with the 
snow house of the Esquimo boy or the tent of the 
Arab boy, or his leather shoes with the wooden 
shoes of the Dutch boy. 

As the children study about these things, they 
are learning to read and spell and use properly the 
common words connected with their every-day life. 
and kindred technical words connected with the 
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life in other parts of the world. Thus their vocab- 
ulary, spoken and written, is growing hand in 
hand with the broadening of the horizon of their 
understanding. Not only the pictures and stories 
found in the children’s books, but many others are 
provided by the teachers. Sometimes, too, the 
teacher takes the children over to the normal 
school, where they are treated to a talk, supple- 
mented by stereopticon lantern slides. 

To those who understand children it is not sur- 
prising that they desire to represent those things 
about which they are enthusiastic in some other 
form than in words. They wish to do something 
with their hands, —to draw, to paint, to cut out, to 
model in clay, to weave, to sew, and to do many 
other things. This natural demand, which may be 
seen in every normal child, we try to satisfy by 
allowing him to attempt to represent some of these 
things about which he is coming to know. This is 
where the constructive side of our industrial train- 
ing comes in, as a means of expressing some ideas 
which the child already has, and of gaining more 
and clearer ideas. 

Some of the things which are being made will be 
used for furnishing the playhouse, and every child 
is anxious to make something fit to go into that 
playhouse. Rugs and portieres are being made in 
the first grade, furniture of tagboard and mats of 
raffia in the second and third, and the fourth-grade 
children are weaving blankets and straw floor mat- 
ting, making baskets, painting walls of the house, 
designing wall paper, and staining floors. It is in- 
spiring to see how enthusiastically the children 
work, how they love to do things and to do them 
well, how much patience and persistence are being 
developed, and how happy they are. 

Probably no one would claim that the home edu- 
cation of the country boy alone insured success, 
for many country boys have not succeeded. But 
when the country boy, not satisfied with the narrow 
range of his country life, has gone out into the 
broader life thru travel or reading and study, has 
used the ideas gained in his country home, the 
habits there formed and the character there built 
up as a basis, a foundation upon which to build, 
what glorious specimens of manhood have resulted! 
The Cape reckons many such among her sons. 
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Plan for a Vegetable Garden. Grade8. Designed by B. M. Brown, 
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The industria! work which is here described 
takes time, and the school hours of the Hyannis 
training school have been extended forty-five min- 
utes per day, so that plenty of time may be afforded 
tor this without taking time formerly devoted to 
other subjects. The attitude of the teachers and 
pupils toward this work may he inferred from the 
fact that they are happy to stay longer in school, 
and beg to be allowed to take work home. I ex- 
pect that a little later. we may commence school at 
eight o’clock each morning, and continue until five 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Now, it seems to me that the home should do all it 
can for the child, then the school should take him, 
and, recognizing what the home has done and is 
doing, should build upon this, supplementing and 
rounding out each individual child, helping him to 
inf his own powers and to make the most of 

imself. 


The Value of Education Outside of the Little Red School-House. 


As we look about to see where the best part of 
the elementary education of our greatest men has 
been obtained, we find that it was not in the little 
red school-house, but in the home and on the farm. 
When one considers the matter carefully, and 
strives to weigh the relative importance of the de- 
velopment which came from the activities of the 
school and those out of school, he is quite surprised 
at the result. Let us imagine a boy brought up in 
a refined family, and engaging in all of the various 
activities of a country home and society, but with- 
out any of the formal instruction of the schools. 
Then imagine, if you can, another boy, who has 
had all of the formal instruction of the schools 
without any of the activities outside of the school. 
What could not the former do that the ordinary 
boy needs to do? What could the latter do? He 
could not walk or eat. He would not be a real 
boy, but a mere shadow of a boy. In fact, it is 
simply impossible to imagine such a boy or such 
conditions. If, then, we desire suggestions in se- 
lecting appropriate activities for the child’s best de- 
velopment, can we do better than to turn to the 
home and its immediate environment? 


The Home and the School. 


We are trying to work out acourse for the prima- 
ry and grammar grades which will recognize the 
fundamental character of those physical activities 
which grow out of the social environment of the 
child, will encourage these activities, direct them 
and build upon them, correlating the so-called reg- 
ular studies of the school with these basal activi- 
ties. 

We are starting with those activities which are 
found in nearly every home, and which serve as 
points of departure from which to reach out to all 
the rest of the world, present and past. 

We plan to have such home activities as caring 
for the dining room, the living room, the bed room, 
the kitchen, and the kitchen garden, come into the 
school course three times during the course. For 
instance, in the first and second grades the chil- 
dren are furnished with a small dining table, a 
pretty set of play dishes, etc. A part of their 
school-room is fixed up for a dining room, and for 
a few weeks the children play at preparing and 
serving meals, much as they do in many kinder- 
gartens; and, as in the kindergarten, lessons in 
cleanliness and table manners, language, and read- 
ing grow out of these activities in the school, and 
a discussion of kindred activities in the homes of 
children in othe: lands. The children take great 
pride in being helpful, both at school and at home, 
and in reporting the helpfulness in the home to 
their teacher. 
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After having the dining room activities for a 
while, they take up another room; and in the spring 
and fall they have the school garden, with walks 
into the fields and by the shore. The work as 
above described is supplemented by work in con- 
nection with the furnishing of the playhouse. as 
described in another part of this account. >” 

Tn the third and fourth grades the home activi- 
ties are again taken up but from a different stand- 
point. Now the bed and table and the other fur- 
niture to be used are of medium size, and the 
children have a real meal, but in a way appropriate 
for children of that age, The same activities are 
taken up for the third time in the grammar grades, 
but this time everything is from the adult stand- 
point, with regulation size for furnishings. Thus 
far, too, there has been a tendency to separate the 
work of the boys and girls in these upper grades, 
giving the girls cooking, sewing, bed making, etc., 
and the boys basket making and carpentering. 
We are not sure as to how far this separation of 
the kinds of work ought to be carried. 


Training in Social Service. 


The child is born into the social atmosphere 
which contains the stored-up results of all past 
civilization. This atmosphere surrounds and en- 
folds him. It assumes different forms in different 
places. In the home it appears in the cut of his 
clothing, the form of his speech, the ethical habits 
formed and the attitude toward religion which he 
imbibes. In the community it appears in the 
social customs and standards of the community. 
In libreries and art galleries it appears in books 
and pictures. It takes form in the architecture of 
the buildings, the names of places and persons, 
and, in fact, wherever the child turns it is still 
with him. 

The main part of early education should consist 
of helping the child to understand and assimilate 
his environment, both physical and social. This 
he can do only in so far as he lives thru the vari- 
ous phases of the life about him. As a very little 
child he plays at being papa, the doctor, the 
preacher, the carpenter, and the farmer. A few 
years later he desires to do the real thing, and to 
hear true stories; prefers to do the real things from 
the child standpoint, as when the girl of ten years 
makes dresses for her doll, or has a tea party with 
a children’s tea set for her little friends. A few 
years later still the child likes to do grown-up 
things in a grown-up way, —things that will really 
count in the home or community. 

In recognition of the above tendencies, we are 
planning the main part of our industrial work. 
We believe that the public school should bea great 
social force, helping the child to make his own 
what society has for centuries been storing up, 
and then to push on a little farther, so that the 
social intelligence may be advanced a step with 
each succeeding generation. The child should be 
imbued with the idea of service for his fellowman, 
and trained to perform his part in advancing the 
social weal. 
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SUMMER: TRAVEL: GUIDE 


HE LONG SUMMER VACATION affords the teachers of the United States, who number nearly half a million, 

a glorious opportunity to become familiar with some of the wonders of the land in which we live. Every teacher 

is planning for some special trip as a means of study or pleasure. This year many delightful trips have been ar- 

ranged in connection with the National Educational Association convention to be held in Asbury Park, July 3-7. 

Other excursions of interest will be features of the meetings of the various teachers’ associations, among them 

pe po conventions of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Maryland, Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and others. 

Teachers who attend the summer schools, which are located in every state, or the great summer institutes such 
as Marthas Vineyard Summer Institute and the one at Chautauqua, will have an excellent opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with the scenery and natural history of the localities where these are situated. Then there are the splendid 
opportunities of recreation, sight seeing, and good fellowship of personally conducted tours abroad. The vacation 
outings add largely to the interest which the teacher carries back to the school-room in the fall. 





Dennsylvania Railroad 


to 


Asbury Park, N. u. 

National 

Educational Association 
Meeting 


July 3 to 7, 1905 
















Excursion Tickets. 






From points within a hundred miles of Asbury Park special low-rate ex- 
cursion tickets to Asbury Park are on sale every day. From points more than 
one hundred miles from Asbury Park special excursion tickets will be sold at 


Reduced Rates 


on July 1, 2, and 3, good to return until July 10. If ticket is deposited 
with joint agent, Asbury Park, not later than July 10, and a fee of fifty 
cents paid at time of deposit, return limit may be extended to August 31. 








For specific rates, stop-overs, and conditions of tickets 
consult nearest Pennsylvania Railroad ticket agent. 


J. R. WOOD GEO. W. BOYD 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
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THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


The Great Illustrated Magazine 
of Travel and Education 


150 OR MORE PAGES MONTHLY 


Its scope and character are indicated by the following 
titles of articles that have appeared in recent 
issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Eleven Hours of Afternoon . Cy Warman 
The Americanization of Paris, alezander Hume Fora 
Summer in Winter Minot J. Savage 
Where Bl ie Met Grey. —Poem. Thomas C. Harbauyh 
Some Animal Models. : Julia D. Cowles 
Where Every Prospect Pleases . Kirk Munroe 
New England Witchcraft M. Imlay Taylor 
Time Defying Temples ; : Allen Day 
New ork From an Air Ship Bertha Smith 
A King on American Soil T. D. 7 Gregor 


New Zealand : . T. E. Donne 
The Limited Expre ‘ss—Poem | Nixon Waterman 
Tent-life : ; . Sir Eawin Arnold 


Frank Yeigh 
“Minnie J Reynolas 
Frederick A. Ober 


The Nub End of ‘ ‘anada, 
Corraland Lasso . 
Santo Domingo 


SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS, GR ONE DOLLAK A YEAR 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES $150 


Can be obtained of newsdealers, or by addressing 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, Publisher, 
Room No. 11A 7 East 42d Street, New York 











Hifty-lwe Pages 


are required just to describe a lot of in- 





teresting booklets of travel, any one of 
which can be obtained by sending a few 
cents in stamps. These 52 pages make the 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF THE 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’S 
“FOUR-TRACK SERIES” 








Embracing 39 Books of Travel 


A copy of this catalogue will be sent free, 
postpaid, to any address on receipt of a 
two-cent stamp, by 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


General Passenger Agent, 


Grand Central Station, New York 

















In the Adirondack Mountains—On the New York Central 


There are grouped a greater number of beautiful lakes and mountains 


than in any other part of the United States. 
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Matters of Interest 


in connection with the meeting 


of the N. E. A. to be held at 


sbury Park, N. J. 


HE notable service of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway will prove 
of unusual interest to travelers this year, as the route to Asbury Park is by way of 
New York City, to which city the Lake Shore affords the most extensive and 
complete through train service of any line from the middle, western, and southern country. 















These through trains run from Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, and intermediate cities 
on the Lake Shore: from St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Columbus, and other 
cities on the Big Four route, via Cleveland and the Lake Shore to Buffalo, thence over 
the New York Central. 
The Lake Shore is recognized not only as the most comfortable road in America, 
kut its equipment represents the very highest quality of perfection in elegance and 
convenience. 













It is also justly famous for the safety and certainty of its service. 





In connection with the sale of tickets to Asbury Park, for which, by the way, a 
very low fare will obtain, some very interesting and enjoyable privileges will be given to 
purchasers of tickets over the Lake Shore, notably: Stop-overs at Sandusky, Ohio, for 
interesting side trip to the beautiful Lake Erie Islands, and Cedar Point; at Westfield, 
N. Y., for visit to Lake Chautauqua and its famous Assembly; also at Niagara Falls. 









Option is given, too, on tickets sold south or west of Cleveland, of going by C. B. 
Line steamer, either way, between Cleveland and Buffalo without extra cost, or by rail; 
also optional privilege of either by boat (day or night line) on the Hudson River, or 
by rail, between Albany and New York City without extra cost. 







Stop will be permitted on the return journey at New York City until August 31st. 






So if you are gcing to the Asbury Park meeting, and are interested in the matter 
of securing the best travel facilities, be sure to tell the agent that you desire tickets over 
the Lake Shore and New York Central. You will then be in a position to get the 
most enjoyment out of your trip. 


For copy of ‘‘ Book of Trains’’ telling about the service to New York, and booklet 
‘* Travel Privileges,’’ address the General Passenger and Ticket Agent, L. S. & M. S. 
Ry., Cleveland, Ohio. 















A. J. SMITH 
GENERAL PASSENGER & TICKET AGENT 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


C. F. DALY 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VACATIONS 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. 


IS THE MAIN-TRAVELED ROAD TO THE 
COOL MOUNTAIN RESORTS OF COLORADO 








IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


AND CONNECTIONS OFFER DOUBLE DAILY THROUGH 
SERVICE AND 19 Hours SHORTER SCHEDULE BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS and the CITY OF MEXICO 
ANY SEASON IS A GOOD SEASON TO VISIT OUR SISTER REPUBLIC 





Unsurpassed Facilities and Low Rates for teachers and their friends en route to the 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSN. MEETING 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., JULY 3-7, 1905 








RATES AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS UPON APPLICATION 


H. C. TOWNSEND, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WM. E. HOYT, General Eastern Passenger Agent 
335 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


to the 








Few Fir Tea BETWEEN Te | 


EAST AND West > 


LOHORE RR. 


e MAGNIFICENT oy 


Temes Oo, a 








New Jerscy. 


May 27, 1905 


The Favorite Route 


gmeD N. EB A. 
| 


Convention 
_ At Asbury Park, 


See that your tickets read via the popular WEST SHORE ROUTE. You can travel via FAST LIMITED 
EXPRESS trains, hauling MAGNIFICENT PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS, without change, between 


St. Lovis and Chicago 


Detroit, Cleveland, Erie, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
“agg ‘ New York, Boston 


The tourist via the West Shore Railroad will enjoy a transformation scene that no other line affords. Its 
line offers one grand, ever-enchanting, and picturesque panorama— along the historic and majestic Hudson 
River, skirting the foothills of the Catskill Mountains, through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, with the 
lofty Adirondacks in the distance, by the Great Cataract of Niagara, bordering on the great lakes of 


Ontario, Erie, and Michigan. 


No other route can offer such inducements for comfort and pleasure to the traveler. 


C. E. Lambert, General Passenger Agent, New York, U. S. A. 
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Plan Your Vacation Tour 


To 


California, Colorado 


The Lake Country of 
Minnesota or Wisconsin 


Yellowstone Park 


or the Great Northwest | 
via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul Ry. 


The Best of Everything 


Write for Descriptive Booklets W. S. Howell, G. E. A., 381 Broadway, New York 














Summer Outings 


in 





Colorado 


Grand Canyon 
of Arizona 


California 


Very Low Rates 





. 6é 
Ask for illustrated travel books: A Colorado 
1 99 66en. a 1 ” 6orn ’ . e 
Summer, Titan of Chasms,’’ and — To California 
Over the Santa Fe Trail.’’ 


Write to Gen. Pass. Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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N. E. A. CONVENTION 


ASBURY PARK 


NEW JERSEY 


JULY 3-7, 1905 








NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


TWO ROUTES FROM NEW YORK 


ALL RAIL LINE AND SANDY HOOK BOATS 


SHORTEST QUICKEST— PICTURESQUE 





FRE Illustrated N. E. A. Folder sent to any address by C. M. BURT, General Pass- 
enger Agent, New Jersey Central, 143 Liberty St., N. Y. City. Drop usa postal. 








eMTEAUCAY Lane 


@LYON NOUNTA IN 


Why not to the 


PLAT TSLR 


lee UL SM/TAS 





ADIRONDACKS 








The proper answer is the é bare 
P Peele IAT 


SOLUTION OF THE 
SUMMER PROBLEM 


N THE ADIRONDACKS and the sections tributary thereto, served and Eee - 
reached by the DELAWARE AND HuDSON CoMPANY’Ss Rail and Steamer —_— 
Lines will be found 


ea MENRY 


GoM POINT" 





The Adirondacks" MORE RESORTS MORE HOTELS 
Avveautitul wider, MORE COMFORTS MORE HEALTH 


you want to know 


CLVA/TEHAL h. 


LAKE GEORGE 


re iy illast trated. MORE ENJOYMENT 
eet * ftw >A the 2 PRYVAATOGA SPRINGS 


pe cs i 
pe-Send to -day! 








THAN ANYWHERE ELSE IN THE UNITED STATES 


A. J. CULVER J. W. BURDICK A. A. HEARD THIS IS THE 
2d Vice Pres Pass. Traffic Mgr. Gen. Pass. Agt., Albany, N. Y. ORIGINAL 
“QUERY GIRL’’ 
Copied in Europe and ‘EW 


imitated in the United 


States RAG” 
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Lowest Rates, Prompt Ser- 


vice, Elegant Equipment, 
Through Pullman Sleepers 
from NEW YORK, 
BOSTON and BUFFALO, 
to Erie, Cleveland, Fort 
rae and Chicago, make 
the 





IME 7saecoene caw pa 
a Tus WT 2 Pate Pr 
qu : NEW YORK & BOSTSA SN S. 













A Favorite Route for SUM- 
MER VACATIONS. 
Famous Dining Car service, 
serving individual Club meals 
at 35 cents to $1 00. Also a 
la Carte. 


NO EXCESS FARES ON 
ANY TRAIN 


Before arranging for your trip, drop a 
line to 


R. E. PAYNE, G. A. 


291 MAIN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


L.P. BURGESS, N.E.P. A. 


OLD SOUTH BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 









The Most Direct The Only 
Two and Four Track System 


The Quickest as well as the 
Best Route 


From BOSTON to 


ALBANY, BUFFALO, 
DETROIT, TOLEDO, 
CHICAGO and _ the 
WEST is via the 


BOSTON & ALBANY R. R. 


} 








and the 
} 


CONVE 


NTION 


ASBURY PARK 
NEW JERSEY 


JULY 3. 


7, 1905 








Lackawanna 


allroad 











The Lackawanna Railroad has just issued a hand- 
some booklet setting forth the advantages of its line 
in connection with the above convention. 


This booklet will be mailed free to any address 


upon application to T. W. 


LEE, General Passenger 


Agent, 26 Exchange Place, New York City. 








For Terms, 





“SLIP YOUR ANGHOR” of CARE 
Sail the ‘‘Blue’’ in safe delight MA N iTOU 
on the STEEL STEAMSHIP 
Far from the “‘madding crowd’’—not with it—away from city noise, heat, 
smoke and dust—over breezy lake with comfort, rest and pleasure all the 
Ning, way—spend your outing amid Northern Mic higan Resorts or connect for 
iy more distant points by boat or rail. 
First Class Only—Passenger Service Exclusively 
*" Modern comforts, electric lighting, an elegant boat equipped ta =a ople 
who travel right. Three Sailings W« — between Chicago, ¢ 
' volx, Petoskey, Harbor Springs and Mackinac Island pe for 
7 Detroit, Buffalo, Duluth and all Eastern and Canadian Points. 
Ask about our Week-end Trips for Business Men. 
Booklets and Reservations, address 


JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. Manitou ane Co., CHICAGO y 
Z 
































There is a wholesome and prophetic 
| signin the growing tendency to set apart, 
each year, acertain vacation season, and 


‘in the increasing appreciation of the edu- 
| cational value of travelandthe recreative 


| stimulus of rest, 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES) 


| 





Superb Parlor, Sleeping, and | 
Dining Car. Service, and the | 


most thorough equipment 

possible, make this the most 

delightful and popular route 

for all tourists from New 
England. 


| 


A. S. Hanson, “en Pass Agt.. Boston, Mass. 





In catering to the growing demand 
which these conditions create, many new 


| hotels are being built, yet the popularity 


|of such regions as the Adirondacks and 
the Thousand islands—in the height of 
the season—is so great. thataceommoda- 
tions for midsummer guests are at a pre- 


|mium, and the same condition prevails at 


other mountain and seashore resorts. 


It, therefore, behooves the prospective 
summer sojourner to visit these places 


| either before ‘‘the fashionable season,”’ 


in the early summer whennature is fresh 


| with the verdure of June, or in the rich 
|fall months when the leaves begin to 
'turn, and the forests are robed in their 
| regal colors. 


Probably the commonest of all mislead- 
ing names in natural history is the term 
‘“chippy ’’ for every bird smaller than a 
robin and not so characteristic that even 
fools can discriminate. Incredible as it 
may seem, I have been asked if a hum- 
ming-bird was not ‘‘some sort of a little 
chippy.’’ Thereare people so supreme- 
ly patient, they can preserve their tem- 
ers under such circumstances and go 
into a long explanation. Thank good- 
ness, I am not one of them! No, a hum- 
ming-bird is not “a little chippy;’’ and, 
on the otherhand, a ‘‘ chimney swallow ”’ 
is not a swallow at all, but quite nearly 
related to thehumming-birds. The ‘‘ in- 
dependent”’ man, who claims the privilege 
of thinking as he pleases, proclaims, on 
hearing my remarks, ‘‘It has beena chim- 
ney swallow all my life, and it’s going to 
be’’—I quote actual occurrences, and so 
ignorance is perpetuated side by side with 
knowledge. —Dr. C..C. Abbott, in May 
Lippincott’s, 
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MMIcHIGAN 
CENTRAL 


** THE NIAGARA FALLS ROUTE."' 





TO THE 


Health and 
Pleasure Resorts 





of Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, Utah, and 
the Pacific Coast. 





Through sleeping cars from 
Boston, New York, Buffalo, 


FALLS VIEW STATION. : : 
and Niagara Falls to Detroit. 
All day trains stop five to ten minutes affording the most comprehensive Michigan points, and Chi- 


and satisfactory view of the Great Cataract. 





cago. 


For illustrated folder write 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P. & T. Agent, Chicago 




















CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








Pile and Concrete Foundations; Steel 
Frame; Brick and Terra Cotta Walls; Con- 
crete Floors; Tile Roof; Plaster and As- 
bestos Partitions. 


CHALFONTE 


is an up-to-date City Hotel, located on the 
Boardwalk midway between the Piers. 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Chalfonte is Write for 
Always Open Reservations made now for the Summer Folder and Rates 
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NIAGARA TO THE SEA. 


The grandest trip in America for health Rs : 
and pleasure. The T housand Islands, Rapids, > 
Montreal, Quebec and the famed Saguenay = 
River, with its stupendous Capes“ Trinity’) 
and “ Kternity.” %y 
‘ Send 6c, postage for illustrated guide to 

THOS. HENRY, Traffic Man., Montreal, Can, 
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NAVIGATION 















A SUMMER TRIP 


UNSURPASSED ON THE CONTINENT 


The trip to SALT LAKE CITY or to the PACIFIC COAST 
via that point over the 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE SYSTEM 


“THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD” 


is the most beautiful in America. No European trip of 
equal length can compare with it in grandeur of scenery or 
wealth of novel interest. Then Salt Lake City itself is a 
most quaint and picturesque place and well worth the jour- 
ney. Its Mormon temple, tabernacle, tithing office, and 
church institutions; its hot sulphur springs within the city 
limits; its delightful temperature, sunny climate, and its 
Great Salt Lake-—-deader and denser than the Dead Sea in 
Palestine—are but a few features of Salt Lake City’s count- 
less attractions. There are parks, drives, canons, and 
beautiful outlying mountain and lake resorts, Imagine, if 
you can, a bath in salt water a mile above sea level and in 
water in which the human body cannot sink. Inquire of 
your nearest ticket agent for low tourist rates to Salt Lake 
City, or write for information and copy of ‘‘Salt Lake City, 
the City of the Saints,’’ to 


S. K. HOOPER 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
DENVER, COLO. 












ds \ 


6 
Yy % 


Summer Vacations ¢ B 


5 
If Yo have not already decided hfs? 
where you will spend your 
SUMMER VACATION, let us send you 


“MICHIGAN IN SUMMER’ 


a beautiful book of photos and brief word pictures of 


Petoskey Omena, Oden Neahtawanta 
Northport Mackinac Isiand Traverse City 
Bay View Harbor Springs Wequetonsing 
and the most convenient route to all Northern 
Michigan Sumer Resorts. Fisher- 
men will be interested in 
“WHERE TO GO 
FISHING.”* 
Send 2c. stamp to. 
Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, 
G.P.A., 
G.R.&1. Ry. 
Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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For an Ideal Vacation 
Select an Ideal 
Location 


Long Island 


Beaches and Woodland 


“WHERE COOLING BREEZES BLOW” 


Possess attractions unequaled, 
all readily reached from New York 
City. 

SUMMER HOMES, a _ booklet 


describing Hotels and Boarding | 


Houses, Postage 4 cents. 

LONG ISLAND, 
illustrated descriptive book, con- 
also a list of Hotels and 
Postage 8 cents; 


a handsomely 


taining 
Boarding Houses, 
free on application. or mailed on 
receipt of postage, by the General 


Passenger Agent. 


Long Island Railroad 


A, L. Langdon Howard M, Smith | 


Traffic Manager Gen. Pass. Agent 


263 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





SUMMER HOMES IN GREEN HILLS OF 
ermont and LaKe Champlain 
Terms $4 to S10 per week. 

New trains between Boston, New York, Springtield 
and Vermont points, As good as any on the continent. 
150 page iJlustrated brochure mailed free on receipt of 
6c. in stamps for postage. Address. 

A. W. ECCL ESTONE, | So. Pass. Agt. 
55 Broadway, New Y "ork City 


Tolle late 
~RAILWAY , 


TO THE 
CITIES AND RESORTS 
OF THE SOUTH . 


FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 
MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA. 


SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED. 
Daily, except Sunday, 
NEW YORK and ST. AUGUSTINE. 


Two other fast trains daily. 

Washington and Southwestern Limited. 
185 Broad . 
NeEX. S: PaWweatt, doy Passenger. ‘ 
Agent, New York. 
S. H. HARDWICK, P.T.M., 
W. H. TAYLOE, G. P.A., 
Washington, D. Cc. 





















JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND_ | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 
de from New York; 
Steamer every Week Day | 4, baggy gy 


all year round. trip of about 24 hours, 


days 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 221-222 Union 


308 Congress Street, 





Pier 35 East River, NEW YORK, Phone 80 Orchard 





READERS will confer a favor by aeiitieed THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 


communicating with advertisers. 







| 





CLYDE LINE 


T FLORIDA 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER 
ROUTE BETWEEN 


NEW YORK, BOSTON 





and CHARLESTON, S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 





St. Johns River Service Between 
Jacksonville and Sanford, Fla., 
and Intermediate Landings 
The “Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between NEw YORK, BosTon, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, and EASTERN Pornts, and CHARLES- 
TON, 5.0. , and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., makin; 
direct connection — all points South an 

Southwest . 

. Fast Modern Steamshipe e 
and Superior Service 
THEO. G. Eczr,G.M. Wa. P.CtypE& Co., 
General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 





A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 


-| South and points out a desirable location 


for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
for sale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 





Seaboard Air Line Railway 





Tour to the Candian Rockies, 
Lewis and Clark Exposition 
and Yeilowstone Park. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account 
Convention American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

ROUND—.$ 215—TRIP. 


On account of the convention of the 
American Medical Association,to be held 


Canadian Rockies, thence to the Pacfic 
Coast. Returning the route will lie thru 
the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
and Montana, to the Yellowstone Park, 
and thence via Billings and Omaha to 
Chicago, reaching New York on July 26. 
For further information consult Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad ticket agents. A descrip- 
tive itinerary will be sent on application 
to Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 


Agent, Broad street station, Philadelphia, 


in Portland, Ore., July 1ito14,the Penn- Pa 


sylvania Railroad Company will run a 
personally-conducted tour, visiting the 
beautiful resorts in the Candian Rockies, 
Seattie, Tacoma, and Portland, allowing 
four days in the latter city for attending 
the sessions of the convention and for 
visiting the Lewis and Clark Exposition, 
and five and one-half days in the Yellow- 
stone Park, a full and complete tour of 
that wonderland. Tickets covering every 
necessary expense en route, except hotel 
accommodations in Portland, will be sold 
at the very low rate of $215 from all 
stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
except Pittsburg, from which the rate 
will be $210. A special train of high- 
grade Pullman equipment willleave New 
York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, and Pitis- 
burg, Monday, July 3. The route will 


be via Chicago and St. Paul to Banff Hot 
Springs, Laggan, and Glacier, 


in the 


Low-Rate Tour to Denver. 


Via Pennsylvaina Railroad, Account 
International Convention, Epworth 
League. 


On account of the Epworth League 
International Convention, to be held in 
Denver, Col., July 5 to 9, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company has arranged a 
tour to Denver under its personally-con- 
ducted system. A special train of high- 
grade Pullman equipment willleave New 
York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Altoona, 
and Pittsburg on Monday, July 3, arriv- 
ing Denver at 12.30 noon on Wednesday, 
July 5. Tickets covering round-trip trans- 
eae tage Pullman accommodations (one 

erth) going, and all meals in dining car 
when traveling on special train, will be 
sold at the following very low rates: New 


York, $63.50; Philadelphia, $61.75; Balti- 
more, $60.00; Washington,$60.00; Harris- 
burg, $59.75; Williamsport, $59.75; Al- 
toona, $58.75; and at proportionate rates 
from other stations. 

These ticket will be good for passage to 
either Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueb- 
lo, and will be good for return passage 
on regular trains to leave either of the 
above-mentioned points not later than 
July 14. Deposit of tickets with joint agent 
at either Denver, Colorado Springs, or 
Pueblo not later than July 14 and pay- 
ment of fee of fifty cents secures an ex- 
tension of return limit to leave either of 
the above points not later than August 


These liberal return limits will enable 
tourists to take advantage of the man 
delightful side trips to resorts in the: Col- 
orado Mountains, the Yellowstone Park, 
the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition at Portland, 
for which special reduced-rate tickets 
will be on sale at Denver, Colorado 
Springs, and Pueblo. 

For further information concerning 
specific rates,stop-over privilges, and re- 
turning routes consult ticket agents. A 
descriptive itinerary will be mailed upon 
application to Geo. W. Boyd, General 
Passenger Agent, Broad street station, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Summer Schools. 


It is our desire to make this list as complete as possible. 
Any omissions or corrections will be gladly received. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN STATES, 


June, July and August. Summer classes, National Acad- 
Fd yb Design. Address, 109th street and Amsterdam ave. 

ew 

Begheninn June 1.—Normal school, Port Lavaca, Texas. 

June and July.—Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Address H. W. Tyler, secretary, 491 Boylston street, Boston. 

June-August.—The Virginia school of methods. Address 
E. C. Glass, director, Lynchburg. 
soo 1-July 6.— —Washington Lee institute, Brenham, 

exas 

June 1-July 15.—The Virginia School of Methods, at the 
University, near Charlottesville. Address the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Richmond, 

June 1-July 15.—Virginia Normal and Industrial institute, 
Petersburg. (For colored teachers.) Address the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Richmond. 

June 1-July 27.—Sam Houston normal institute. Hunts- 
ville, Texas. 

June 1-July 27.—Southwest Texas State Normal school, 
San Marcos. 

June 5-July 28—Texas Christian university, Waco. 

June 5-23.—School of Methods, San Antonio, Texas. 

June 5-July 27.—Collin County summer normal school. 
McKinney, Texas. 

June 6—July 27.—Trinity university, Waxahachie, Texas. 

June 8-July 27.—Baylor university normal school, Waco, 
Texas. 

—" 12—4 weeks.—State teachers institute, Covington, 
enn. 

Beginning June 12—4 weeks.—Alexandria, Minden, Amite, 
Crowley, Fort Jesup, Harrisonburg, Shreveport, Lake 
Charles, Franklin, Placquemine, Gretna, Chautauqua, near 
Ruston, La. 

Schools for colored teachers, beginning June 12— 4 weeks. 
Shreveport, Alexandria, La. 

June 12-August 20. —Milton Academy, address Sec. Guy 
E, Suavely, Baltimore, Md. 

June 14-Aug. 9.—Geo. Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

July 11-Aug 17.—Classes in English. Mrs. H. A. David- 
son, 16 Linnaean street, Cambridge, Mass. 

June 16-July 28.—University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

June 19-July 28.—Ohio university, Athens. 

June 19-August 11.—New Mexico Normal university, 
Las Vegas, N. M. Address Edmund J. Vert, President. 

June 19-July 28.—Summer session State normal school. 
Kellingham, Washington. 

June 19-July 29.—West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

June 19 to August 11.—New Mexico normal university. 
Address President Edmund J. Vest. Las Vegas, New Mex- 


ico. 

June 20-July 27. - 
Texas. 

June 20-July 28.—School of the South, at Knoxville, Tenn. 
Address P. P. Claxton, superintendent. 

June 22 July 27.— Summer normal, Kerrville, Texas. 

June 22-June 27.—Summer normal, Mineral Wells, Texas. 

June 26.—July 21.—State Normal school. Address Prin. 
E. D. Murdaugh, Frostburg, Md 

June 28-30. Annual Convocation of University of the State 
of N. Y., Albany. Address H. P. Rogers, First Asst. Com. 
of Education. 

July 3 —Sept. 1. Summer school, Spring Lake, N. J. Ad- 
dress, Prin. J: Provost Stout, A. 

J uly 3-August 5. — Intercollegiate summer field course in 
geology, to be held in various sections of the Appalachian 
region for field study. Address Prof. W. B. Clark, Johns 
Hopkins university, Baltimore, Md. 

July 5-Aug, 12— University of Pennsylvania Address, Prof. 
Arthur H. Quinn, director, College Hall, Philadelphia. 

July 5-August 17. —Yale university school of forestry, 
Milford, Pike county, Penn. Address Prof. Henry S. Graves, 
New Haven, Conn. 

July 5-August 15.—Harvard university school of arts and 
sciences. Chairman, N. 8S. Shaler, D.; Clerk, 
J. L. Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge, "Mass. 

July 5- Aug. 16.—Clarkson School of Technology. Ad- 
dress The Director, Potsdam, N. Y. 

July 5-August 16. - Syracuse university, at Syracuse, N.Y. 
Address The Registrar. 

July 6-28.—The Connecticut Agricultural college, Rufus 
W. Stimson, A. M., B. D., president, Storrs. 

July 6-Aug. 17.Yale university school of arts and sci- 
—_ Director, Prof. E. sai Sneath, New Haven, 

onn 

July 6-Aug. 16.—New York university, University Heights, 
New York City. Address Prof. Leslie J. Tompkins, reg- 
istrar. 

July 6.—August 3.—Mechanics institute, Dept. of Indus- 
trial arts. July 10 to July 22, Dept. manual training for 


-Corpus Christi normal school. Alice, 
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teachers. Address Eugene C. Tad or Wm. W. Murray, 
55 Plymouth ave., Rochester, N. 

July 7-Aug. 17-—Columbia 5. 3 Address the regis- 
trar, New York city. 

July 7-Aug. 16.—Cornell university, Ithaca, N. Y. 

July 8-30, Jewish Chautauqua Society of America, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Isaac Hasler, P. O. Box 825, Philadelphia. 

July 8-Aug. 18.—The Chautauqua, Chautauqua, N. 

July 10—4 weeks.—The Von Regdingsvard School of ‘Art- 
wood asen: Brunswick, Maine. 

Beginning July 10—4 weeks. Summer normal schools. 
Bastrop, Clinton, Opelousas, Donaldsonville, Thibodaux, Cov- 
ington, La. 

Beginning July 10—4 weeks.—For colored teachers, Lake 
Providence, La. 

July 10 to August 12.—Dartmouth. Address Thomas W. 
D. Wactina, A. M., director, Hanover, N. H. 

July 10. — Aug. 19.—New Jersey Training school for 
feeble-minded girls and boys. Summer school for teachers. 
Address Supt. E. R. Johnstone, Vineland, N. 

July 10.—August 18. —Special Normal Art ‘and Design 
course, School of Decoration and ‘Applied Art. 27 West 67th 
St, New York: city. 

July 11—Mai:thas Vineyard institute. Pres. William A. 
Mowry, Ph. D., Hyde Park, Mass. 

Beginning July 11.—The Champlain school, Cliff Haven, 
N. Y. Address, Rev. Thomas McMillan, C. S. P. 

July 11-July 27.—The new school of methods in public 
school music, at the Whitney International School of Music, 
246 Huntington avenue, Boston, Mass. Address American 
Book Company, Washington Square, New York City. 

July 11-28.—'The Eastern Summer School of the American 
Institute of Normal Methods, at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, Mass. Address for further in- 
formation regarding both schovis Robert Foresman, Man- 
ager Department of Music, Silver, Burdett & Co., 85 Fifth 
Ave., New York city. 

———-——Summer school for biclogical work. Woods Holl 
Biological station, Woods Holl, Mass. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


June 12-August 11.—University of Illinois, Urbana. 

June 12 to July 21—July 24 to Sept. 1.—Illinois State Nor- 
mal university, Normal, Ill. 

June 17-Sept. 1.—Ihe University of Chicago. Address 
The University, Chicago. . 

June 19.—Eight weeks.—Latin School of Drake university. 
Address CharlesO. Denny, A. M., Des Moines. 

June 19,—Six weeks, Highland Park college, Des Moines. 

June 19—July 28. Morningside college. Address Director 
H. G. Campbell, A. M., Sioux City, Ia. 

June 26-Aug. 4.—University of Michigan. Law depart- 
ment continues until Aug. 18. Address John D. Reed, dean, 
Ann Arbor. 

June 26-Aug. 4,—University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

June 26 to August 4.—Armour Institute of Technology. 
Address The Dean of Engineering Studies, Chicago. 

June 26-August 5.—Marietta college. Address Pres. 
Alfred T. Perry, Marietta, C. 

June 26-August 4.—Michigan State Normal college at Yp- 
silanti. Address Pres. L. H. Jones. 

June 30.—Six weeks. Upper Iowa University, Fayette, la. 

July 3 to 15.—National summer school. Address Ginn & 
Co., Chicago. 

July 5 to August 27.—Kindergarten Training school, Grand 
Reside, Mich. Address Miss Nellie Austin, secretary, 23 
Fountain street. 

July 5-August 9.—Bradley Polytechnic institute summer 
school of manual training and domestic economy. Address 
Theodore C. Burgess, director, Peoria, IIl. 

July 8-15, American Instructors for the Deaf. Morgantown, 
N.C. Address Prof. J. L. Smith, Fairbault, Minn. 

July 11-28.—Summer School of Music and Drawing, 
Morgan Park academy, Morgan Park, Illinois. Frank VL. 
Farr, Silver, Burdett & Company, 378 Wabash avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 

July 11-13, Catholic Educational association, New York 
city. Address, Rev. F. W. Howard, 212 E. Broad street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Beginning July 17. The Augsburg school of drawing. 
Address E. S. Smith, 226 Wabash ave. Chicago. 

July 31, Aug. 3, International Friends’ Educational Con- 
ference, Richmond, Ind. Address Robert L. Kelly, Earl- 
ham college. 

Aug. 6-Aug. 19.—The new school of methods in public 
school music, at the Abraham Lincoln center, Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Chicago, Ill. Address 
— Book Company, Washington Square, New York 

ity. 

WESTERN STATES. 


April 4-June 12.—Nebraska Normal college, Wayne. 

Beginning May 15, six weeks.—Montana State Normal col- 
lege, at Dillon. Address President, H. H. Swan. 

Opens May 29. State Normal school, Peru, Nebr. Address 
J. W. Crabtree. 
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June 5—10 weeks. Junior normal school. Address Prin. 
O. W. Neale, North Platte, Neb. 

Indian summer normal schools of Indian territory: 

Beginning June 5.—Cherokee nation, Tahlequah. 

Beginning June 5.—Creek nation, Eufaula. 

Beginning June 5.—Choctaw nation, Jones academy. 

Beginning June 26.—Chickasaw nation, Wynnewood. 

June 6-July 19.—Nebraska Wesleyan university, Univer- 
sity Place. 

June 8-July 19.— University of Kansas. Lawrence. 

June 12-June 30.—Summer School of Primary Methods, at 
the East school, Salem, Oregon. 

June 12—July 21.—University of Utah, Salt Lake city. 

June 19.—Seven weeks.—Lincoln institute. Address Pres- 
ident B. F. Allen, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 19.—July 28.--Denver Normal and Preparatory 
school. Address Principal Fred Dick, A. M., Denver. 

June 19—July 29.—University of Washington, Seattle. 

June 19—July 29.—University of Colorado, Boulder. 

June 26.—Aug. 4.—University of California. Address 
Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley. 

June 26-August 4.—Western Summer Institute for Teach- 
ers; address, D. A. Grout, Ladd school, Portland, Ore- 


gon. 
July 24 to August 5.—National summer school, Portland, 
Oregon. Address Ginn & Company, Chicago, III. 


BPA 
Coming Meetings. 


It is our desire to make this list as complete as_possible. 
Any omissions or corrections will be gladly received. 


The New York State university convocation of the regents 
and officers of institutions in the university, will hold its 
annual meeting at the capitol at Albany on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday, June 26, 27, and 28, 1905. 


June 26, National Elocutionists’ association, Washington, 
D. C. Address Robert I. Fulton, Ohio Wesleyan university, 
Delaware. 

June 27—29. West Virginia Educational association at 
White Sulphur-Springs. President, A. J. Wilkinson, Graf- 
ton; secretary, Joseph Rosier, Fairmount. 


June 30-July 1, 1905.—Eastern Manual Training association, 
at Newark,N.J. Pres., Clifford B. Connelly, Allegheny, Pa.; 
vice-pres., Eli Pickwick, Jr., Newark, N. J.; sec’y, Henry 
W. Hetzel, Central M. T. school, Philadelphia; treas. 
William F. Vroom, St. Nicholas Terrace, N. Y. 


July 3-7,—National Educational association will meet at Asbury 
Park, N.J. Pres., Supt. William H. Maxwell, New York city; Per- 
manent Sec., Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-13—American Institute of Instruction, Portland, Me. 
Secretary W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 


July 11-13—Pennsylvania State Educational association at 
Reading. 

July 11-14.—Maryland State Teachers’ association, at Blue 
Mountain House; president, Arthur F. Smith, Lonaconing; 
vice-president, E. W. McMaster, Pocomoke City; secretary, 
A. G. Harley, Laurel; treasurer, John E. McCahan, Balti- 
more. 


July 13-27.—Connecticut Chautauqua association, Forest- 
ville, Conn. President, D. W. Howell, 411 Windor Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 


July 25-26-27. Tennessee State Teachers association will 
meet at Monteagle, Tenn. Pres., P. L. Harned; secretary, 
W. L. Lawrence, Guthrie, Kentucky. 


September 17-20.—International Congress of Childhood at 
Liege, Belgium. American Committee: Chairman, M. V. 
O’Shea, Madison, Wis.; secretary, Will S. Monroe, West- 
field, Mass. Membership in the Congress solicited. 


Oct., 1905.—Western Minnesota Educational association. 
Pres., County Supt. M. L. Pratt, Granite Falls. 


October 19, 20, 21.—Vermont State Teachers’ association, 
Montpelier. 


J. W. Daly, for many years identified with the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railroad, and recently general east- 
ern passenger agent of the road, has been promoted to the 
office of chief assistant passenger agent of the Michigan Cen- 
tral and Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad, with 
— in the Fidelity Trust building, at Buffalo, 


Mr. William H. Underwood, for eighteen years the general 
eastern passenger agent at Buffalo, has been promoted as 
assistant general passenger agent of the Michigan Central 
Railroad, with headquarters in Chicago, IIl. 

Both of these gentlemen have been very popular with the 
general traveling public, and THE SCHOOL JOURNAL congrat- 
ulates them heartily upon their well-earned advancement. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Treland’s Story issomething the average student— far more 
the average reader knows little about. But it is interest- 
ing, wonderfully so. The lovely Emerald isle is a little at 
one side of Europe, so that its affairs, while of deep inter- 
est to the Irish people themselves, have been somewhat neg- 
lected by historians generally. Much of Irish history is 
pathetic and heartrending in the extreme. The loyal,lib- 
erty-loving, Irish have suffered much in the ‘‘old country’’ 
—how, and when, and where, and why, Charles Johnston 
and Carita Spencer tell us in Jreland’s Story. Irish history, 
as related in this very readable book, sheds much light on 
English history, as well as considerable on the history of 
France. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The Right Life and How to Live It contains suggestions to 
young men and women that aim to elevate character. It is 
in five parts: Facts of Life; Law of Life; The Moral Equip- 
ment; The Morai Obligation; The Rules of the Game. The 
author is a well-known and popular clergyman who has at- 
tempted to interest young men especially to consider their 
ways; it is plain that his mind is imbued with Christian 
philanthropy, and every effort of this kind must be praised. 
We doubt whether he has chosen the most attractive method 
of presenting his thoughts. His mode of expression often 
lacks in force as well as elegance, the result of haste in pre- 
— probably. It may be added that a book that would 

e areal help to a noble life, be forcible, popular, and up- 
lifting for our young men is greatly in demand. (A. 38. 
Barnes & Company. Price, $1.20.) 


The King of the Mamozekel is one of Charles G. D. Rob- 
erts’ animal] stories, and is noted for its truthfulness and 
graphic style. This king is a mouse, who began his existence 
in a tamarack swamp in northern New Brunswick. ‘The ac- 
count tells of his wanderings in search of food with the 
herd, his conflicts, his grewth in size and strength, until he 
had clearly won his title as king by his terrific conflict with 
a bear, in which he came off conqueror. (L. C. Page & 
Company, Boston. Price, $0.50.) 


Koradine Letiers is an illustration of how successfully a 
story can be told in letters. As the person telling the story 
is fictitious there is no excuse for a lack of frankness in the 
narrative. This book had its origin in a demand to lead 
young girls into a knowledge of inherent feminine qualities, 
of peculiar physical functions, and at the same time to give 
them a glimpse of their own soul world. Dr. Alice B. Stock- 
ham, author of books on sex physiology and psychology, 
planned to let a ‘girl tell her own story, including her first 
glimpse of the individual self; her relations to school-fellows, 
her grasp of ideals, her standards of morality, her spirit of 
motherhood, and her knowledge of spirit as the moving, pro- 
pelling power of all life’s functions. Fortunately she be- 
came associated with Lida Hood Talbot, a gifted and imag- 
inative woman, who with the suggestions given went to 
work on the story. The first chapters were so promising 
that she continued the story, Mrs. Stockham furnishing the 
philosophy. The result of their joint labors is a charming 
portrayal of some of the most important years of a girl’s 
life. The narrative is natural and brimming over with 
humor. it will be read for its real interest, aside from the 
philosophy that is inculeated. (The Stockham Publishing 
Company, Chicago.) 


Dame Nature Hints 
When the Food is Not Suited. 


When Nature gives her signal that something is wrong it 
is generally with the food; the old Dame is always faithful 
and one should act at once. 

To put off the change is to risk that which may be irre- 
parable. An Arizona man says: 

‘‘For years I could not safely eat any breakfast. I tried 
all kinds of breakfast foods, but they were all soft, starchy 
messes, which gave me distressing headaches. I drank 
strong coffee, too, which appeared to benefit me at the time, 
but added to the headaches afterwards. Toast and coffee 
were no better, for I found the toast very constipating. 

‘A friend persuaded me to quit the old coffee and the 
starchy breakfast foods, and use Postum Coffee and Grape- 
Nuts instead. I shall never regret taking his advice. 1 be- 
gan using them three months ago. 

‘The change they have worked in me is wonderful. Inow 
have no more of the distressing sensations in my stomach 
after eating, and I never have any headaches. I have 
gained twelve pounds in weight and feel better in every 
way. Grape-Nuts make a delicious as well as a nutritious 
dish, and I find that Postum Coffee is easily digested and 
never produces dyspepsia symptoms.”’ 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Get the little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville,’’ in each 
package. 
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National Educational Association, Asbury Park and Ocean Grove, N. J., July 3-7. 


Dr. Irwin Shepard, secretary of the N. E. A., 
has made a preliminary visit to Asbury Park and 
is much pleased with the preparations that are be- 
ing made for the convention. Dr. Shepard will 


open his headquarters at the Coleman house’ on 
June 15. 


dred with Supt. William Swingle, of the Orange 
school as chairman, has been appointed to prepare 
a suitable reception for all teachers. Headquarters 
will be at the Coleman House. 

The following state headquarters have been as- 
signed to date. 








California - - - Sunset Hall 
Florida - - West End Hotel 
Illinois - - - Coleman House 
Indiana - - The Brunswick 
Iowa = - - The Bristol 
Kansas - - - The Brunswick 
Michigan” - - - The Brunswick 
Minnesota - - Coleman House 
Missouri . - - Plaza Hotel 
Nebraska . - Coleman House 
New Jersey - - Coleman House 
New England States - Plaza Hotel 
New York - - Coleman House 
New York ad - - Ocean Hotel 
Ohio - - - Minot House 
Oklahoma - . The Lafayette 
Pennsylvania - - - The Victoria 
South Dakota - - Ocean Hotel 
Wisconsin - - - Metropolitan 
Wyoming - - Coleman House 

The Coleman House wil! be N. E. A. head- 
quarters. 








The Auditorium where President Roosevelt will speak. 


Prior to the coming of Dr. Shepard, the office of 
R. A. Tusting, local secretary, is at his place of 
business, corner Mattison and Broad st., one block 
from the railroad station at Asbury Park. 

The exhibit of educational material will be made 
inthe Casino. Definite plans as to size of spaces 
and price of same, have not as yet been formulat- 
ed. Applications for space, however, are being 
received by the local secretary, Mr. R. A. Tusting. 

Mr. Harry Duffield, the hardworking secretary 
of.the hotel committee, advises the teachers to in- 
form him at once, if possible, of their intention to 
be present at the convention. This will obviate 
much of the otherwise unavoidable rush and un- 
certainity regarding hotel accommodations. 

How well the work of the hotel committee is be- 
ing conducted may be indicated by a letter received 
from R. S. Brown, district passenger agent, Balti- 
more and Ohio Southwestern R. R. 


Prof. J.M.Green of the New Jersey 
Normal school, and Rev. A. E. Bal- 
lard of the Ocean Grove association, 
have arranged for two great religious services 
to be held in the big auditorium on Sunday, July 
2. In the morning Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, of 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn will preach. The even- 
ing services will be conducted by Rev. Russell H. 
— of Temple church and college, Philadel- 
phia. 

One of the most pleasing incidents of the conven- 
tion will be the musical programs to be furnished 
under the direction of Prof. Tali Esen Morgan, in 
the big auditorium; Professor Morgan maintains 
an orchestra of sixty-five instruments during the . 
season, besides a chorus of from 800 to 1000 trained 
voices. With this supply to draw from, music 
lovers among the visitors are assured a rare treat. 
It is not improbable that one of the features will 
be the rendition of some oratorio, either ‘‘ Elijah ’’ 
or the ‘‘ Messiah.’’ 





Co., in which he says: “‘ For many 
years I have been making advance 
arrangements in the matter of ho- 
tels, etc., for members of the N. E. 
A. from this territory, but never in 
my experience did I find things in 
such good shape as vat Asbury Park 
and Ocean Grove.’ 

Never before has the N. E. A. 
convention had sucha large and com- 
modious place for handling the thou- 
sands who register, as at the new 
Casino in Asbury Park. 

This immense structure is situated 
on the board-walk directly opposite 
the N. E. A. headquarters, and has 
been secured exclusively for the pur- 
pose of registration and validation 
of tickets. 

The state of New Jersey is prepar- 

















in g toextend a hearty welcome to the 
visitors. A committee of one hun- 


New Casino where visitors are to ‘register. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The National Union of Teachers of England and 
Wales, has just closed a very successful reunion 
at Llandudno, Wales. The union has been in ex- 
istence for thirty-five years, and has a member- 
ship of 54,000 teachers. Mr. Tom John, of the 
— schools, of Rhondda, is the new presi- 

ent. 


By the passage of a new school law in Italy the 
cause of education has been materially advanced, 
especially in the towns and rural districts. In sum- 
marizing the conditions secured by the law, Educa- 
tion says, they have a little more system, a little 
more centralization, a step further in respect to 
compulsory attendance, anda slight improvement 
in the conditions of the ordinary teachers. Under 
this law the minimum salaries in classified schools 
are as follows; for masters in the rural districts, 
from $180 to $200 per year; in the cities,from $228 
to $300 per year; for women teachers in rural dis- 
tricts,from $150 to $170 per year,and in cities from 
$188 to $260. 


There are at the present time 360 able scientists, 
under the auspices of the Carnegie institute, at 
work in various fields of research. 


Dr. E. S. Thompson, a prominent English phys- 
ician, said, in the course of a lecture at Gresham 
college, London, that he had found cod liver oil 
amazingly successful in promoting the growth of 
teeth, in children, and he recommended the tooth- 
brush drill, as part of the curriculum of schools. 
Dr. Thompson also urged the practice of washing 
the teeth after meals, and rubbing them twice a 
day and particularly the last thing at night. 


Schools giving public education—not wholly of 
an elementary character, but including secondary 

-have existed in every parish in Scotland since 
1696, and in some cases before that time. 


Safeguarding the Pubilc Schools. 


In a letter to the Churchman, Bishop Potter of 
New York says: 

““No one can have learned of the efforts of 
churchmen, whether here or elsewhere, to ennoble 
our public school system by the addition of some 
recognized and unified religious teaching, without 
profound interest. Much that has been said in this 
connection has had so excellent a motive, that it 
is easy to forgive its extravagance—to forgive it, 
but not to concur in it. Nothing seems less difficult 
than to devise some scheme of public school re- 
ligious instruction which will offend nobody, and 
satisfy almost everybody. 

“* But, in truth, such a scheme is practically an 
impossibility —would soon be abandoned by those 
who had devised it,or used,cleverly and ingenious- 
ly, for the introduction and maintenance, at the 
public charges, of a system of instruction which 
would be a subtle menace to our free institutions. 

‘* Religious teaching by the state is no novelty 
—nor blessing. It has been corrupt,or intolerant, 
wherever it has existed; and usurps a function 
which belongs, not to the state, but to the family 
and the church. For better or for worse—let him 
’ who regards the question as open to doubt, call it 
what he will; I have no sligh*est doubt upon the 
subject—our republican institutions rest upon the 
declared corner-stone of absclute freedom in_re- 
ligion. The state cannot teach it without being 
false to the Constitution; and whatever substitute, 
ethical, speculative, or sentimental, she introduces 
into our public school system, she is equally de- 
barred from being, there, a religions teacher. 

“* And this throws back the responsibility where 





it belongs. It is the office of the church and the 
family to train youth in the great fundamentals of 
faith and duty. May God make clergy and parents, 
and all the people,sensible here of their tremendous 
responsibllity! 

““ And, meantime, let them safeguard the public 
school, the office of which is to teach the child to 
know —and to know history most of all—and thus, 
to think! What we want, in our America, are not 
parrots who can repeat a formula, but men and 
women who can think!’’ 


Public School Conditions in Connecticut. 


The public schools in the country districts of 
Connecticut are in a most deplorable condition, ac- 
cording to a paperin the Federation Bulletin, 
written by Mary M:2rriman Abbott, chairman of 
the education committee of the general federation. 

Fifty-seven per cent. of the-common school 
teachers of the state have neither college nor nor- 
mal school preparation. The majority of these 
teachers are in the smaller towns, they receive 
small salaries, and are often the ones whose term 
of experience is recorded as brief and who have 
held their positions but ashorttime. Inonetown, 
for instance, the seven ungraded schools, with 
eighty-two pupils, are taught by girls with no pro- 
fessional training, and only one, two, or three 
years’ experience. Each of the teachers receives 
less than $4.00 a week for her years’ expenses. 
{n anuther town, with 108 children enrolled, there 
are seven teachers, of whom only one has at- 
tended a normal school; two have had only com- 
mon school education; one has been two years in 
her present position, and four are beginners. Yet 
the school visitor writes: ‘‘ We havea splendid core 
of teachers this year.”’ This “‘splendid core ’’ re- 
ceives as compensation between $4.00 and $5.00 
per week each, with the exception of one who has 
between $5.00 and $6.00. 

Is it not rather appalling, continues the writer, 
that there are 1,864 public school teachers in Con- 
necticut, who have neither college nor normal 
school diplomas; 140 who have only a common 
school education with no professional training; 42 
who receive less than $4.00 a week, and 527 who 
receive only between $4.00 and $6.00 per week? 
There are also, among the schools reported 735, 
which are still ungraded. A member of the edu- 


cation committee who has visited many of these 


schools, and who understands their conditions, 
writes thus: ‘‘ This would be a harmless fact if it 
simply meant that we still have this number of 
one-room district schools, and if it were assured 
that well-planned, definite work was going on in 
those rooms; but ungraded, all too often means, 
unplanned, indefinite, go-as-you-please work. In 
very many of. these schools such a thing as a 
course of study has hardly been heard of, nor ever 
will be until some time in the future the towns shall 
wake up to the need of expert supervision. The or- 
dinary, unsupervised district school teacher has 
small incentive for systematizing the work, even 
if she were capable of formulating a wise course 
of study fora country school. In many instances 
she is incapable of doing it. Even normal school 
graduates are singularly unprepared by their prev- 
ious training for the conditions they meet when 
they are compelled to accept places in country 
schools and to attempt to adapt their theories to 
the actual. One of the most pitiful sights in Con- 
necticut schools to-day is the bewilderment of 
many a young teacher when she finds that the 
methods she has been taught will not fit in a little 
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district school and that no one is at hand to tell 
her what to do next.’’ 

In closing her article, the chairman of the edu- 
cation committee raises the question, ‘‘ Can the 
state of Connecticut afford to leave somany schools 
ungraded and in the hands of untrained, ill-paid 
teachers?”’ 

It seems hardly credible that such a condition of 
affairs can exist in an Eastern state. 

The federation thinks it would be wise to work 
for the passage of a law requiring a higher stand- 
ard of equipment for everyone who desires to teach 
in Connecticut. 


BPA 
Trusts and Training for Citizenship. 


Pres. W. D. Ross, of the Northeastern Kansas 
Teachers’ association, made a vigorous address be- 
fore that body recently. His theme was thetrusts, 
and he referred in scathing terms to their rapacity, 
especially in Kansas. He deplored the fact that such 
institutions were allowed to exist in this country, 
and said that it was an indictment of our public 
school system, and of its past effectiveness in train- 
ing for citizenship. 

From a report of his speech published in the 
a School Journal, the following extract is 

en: 


‘“ If the public school system is to vindicate its 
cause for existence, and justify itself in the eyes 
of the world, it must, as it has never done before, 
apply itself to the study of the great questions of 
public policy, to the consideration of the intricate 
problems of administration that must of necessity 
arise under a democratic form of government. 
Fellow-teachers, we are not properly performing 
the duty we owe to our country if we are merely 
endeavoring to make intelligent and law-abiding 
men and women out of the boys and girls under 
our care. Noris it enoughif they know the con- 
stitution by heart and have the names of all im- 
portant offieci’s of the government at their tongues’ 
end. We must so inform ourselves upon the 
actual everyday workings and needs of our na- 
tional, state, and local governments, of our entire 
political system, that we can intelligently and dis- 
passionately discuss these questions with our older 
pupils, and thus bring them early to a thoughtful 
consideration of their future political relations and 


duties. I say ‘ must so inform ourselves,’ because 


‘I know from observation and experience that many 


men teachers and fully nine-tenths of the women 
teachers are notso informed. All too often have I 
heard women teachers say, “Oh, politics—I don’t 
know anything about politics, and don’t want to 
know anything about them; don’t care anything 
about them.’ Ladies and gentlemen, that teacher 
who knows nothing about politics and cares noth- 
ing about politics is not a competent teacher, an 
intelligent citizen, or a patriotic American, and 
should no more be employed in a public school than 
should a person who does not know the alphabet. 

‘* Finally, in addition to assisting our pupils to 
the knowledge, we must inspire them with the will, 
to do. We must breathe into them such a spirit of 
civic righteousness, such an ideal of exalted patriot- 
ism as will make the corporate bandit of commerce 
as guilty as the lone highwayman, and render 
truth as sacred in public as in private life. We 
must instill into their very blood— 


‘The austere virtues strong to save, 
The honor proof of place or gold, 
The manhood never bought nor sold.’ ’’ 


EPON 
Political Liberty for German Students. 


The interest taken by German students in polit- 
ical matters is wellknown. Their demonstrations, 
however, have usually met with stern opposition 
on the part of officials. Not long ago the faculty 
of Gottingen university published an open letter 
to Dr. Studt, the Prussian minister of public in- 
struction, protesting against the treatment of uni- 
versities and students. The controversy turns 
upon the action of students in making demonstra- 
tions of a political character. 

The struggle between the universities and stu- 
dents with Minister Studt has aroused much in- 
terest outside of Prussia. Several university pro- 
fessors in England and the United States cabled 
congratulations to the faculty of Gottingen univer- 
sity. Fifteen other German universities and tech- 
nical schools have joined the Gottingen side of the 
question. 


BPE 


Humors feed on humors—the sooner you get rid of them 
the better—Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the medicine to take. 

















Buildings of the State Normal School at Hyannis, Mass. The central building is the normal school proper with recitation 
rooms, laboratories, and offices of the principal. On the right stands the dormitory; on the left, the training school. 
The large sweep of lawn and gardens in front are something that materially enhances the beauty of the whole scene. 
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Hampton Institute Statistics. 


The annual report of the principal of 
Hampton institute, Hampton, Va., states 
that the state sent out last year to pros- 
pective colored students, in response to 
requests, 1756 admission blanks. Of 
these, 889 were returned and 397 stu- 
dents accepted; 294 were examined and 
entered the school. Of these, 45 per 
cent. came fromthe country, 18 per cent. 
from towns, and 34 percent. from cities. 
A larger percentage of girls than boys 
in the school come from the country—57 
per cent. against 41 per cent. Of the en- 
tering class 30 per cent. of the boyscome 
from farms and 41 per cent. of the girls. 
The total registration of the boarding 
department of the school at the present 
time is 828, the largest in its history; 250 
girls and 148 boys belong to what is 
known as the day school, while 99 girls 
and 331 boys belong to the night school. 
The Whittier school shows an enrolment 
of 450—275 girls and 175 boys—making a 
total of 1278 students on the school 
grounds. 

In reviewing the report the Southern 
Workman says: ‘‘The total enrollment 
in the trade school connected with the 
institute is 259. Of this number, nine 
negroes and 39 Indians are taking special 
work, one or two daysa week, leaving 
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Prof. Norton’s valuable private collec- 
tion of books, and fora fund, the income 
of which is to be devoted each year to 
the purchase of books, to be connected 
with Prof. Norton’s name and memory. 


Age for Study of the Classics. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times states that in the course of a 
debate on the estimates for the ministry 
of education in the Prussian chamber on 
March 2, an official of that ministry, Ge- 
heimrath Reinhardt, gave some interest- 
ing information with regard to the suc- 
cess of the so-called ‘‘ reform schools,’’ 
in which the study of the classics is be- 
gun at the age of twelve, and Greek not 
until the age of fourteen: ‘‘One great 
advantage of this system is that the de- 
cision to assigna pupil to the modern 
(Realschule) or to the classical school 
(gymnasium) can be postponed to a stage 
when his abilities and tastes can be bet- 
ter estimated.’’ 

Geheimrath Reinhardt stated that the 
system of this ‘‘ reform school ’’ had hith- 
erto been adopted at three classical gym- 
nasia, and the result was that of one 
hundred and twenty-three pupils of the 
highest form who presented themselves 
for the leaving examination only four 
failed to pass, and of these four, three 
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into attractive graduation frocks, while 
one of the newest and smartest materials 
for this purpose is white shantung. The 
surplice waist is a particularly pretty 
and becoming style for youthful wear- 
ers. Sleeves in elbow length are per- 
haps in highest favor for these dresses.’’ 


Mrs. Hailmann’s Death. 


On March 9, 1905, Mrs. Eudora Lucas 
Hailmann, one of the pioneers of kinder- 
garten work in America, died at her 
home in North Reading, Mass. 

Mrs. Hailmann’s work began in the 
very early days of the kindergarten 
movement in thiscountry, in 1865. After 
studying the methods of work in Switzer- 
land and Germany, she moved to Mil- 
waukee, Wis., where she organized a 
kindergarten. A model building was 
erected in that city in 1876, especially 
for her work. 

In speaking her qualities as teacher 
and woman a friend says, ‘‘ Under her 
influence the kindergarten became a 
home, and in her training school, during 
her years of work among those fitting 
themselves to become teachers, the same 
home-atmosphere was present. All re- 
member the warmth, brightness, good 
cheer, dignity and spirituality of pur- 

ose, devotion to highest ideals, and 
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Departmental Program—Vertical System. 


taking full trades and attending night 
school.”’ 

The students are divided as follows 
among the different trades: 


Carpentry 68 Blacksmithing 30 
Shoemakin 7 Wheelwrighting 21 
Harnessmaking 9 Tinsmithing 3 
Bricklaying 23 Painting 11 
Upholstering 8 Tailoring 43 
Machinist 16 Woodturning 1 
Steamfitting 19 Printing 


The total enrollment in the school for 
last year was 1,281. 


Pennsylvania Child Labor Law. 


Governor Pennypacker of Pennsylva- 
nia, has signed the new child labor law. 
This will result in sending back to school 
between three and four thousand boys 
who now work as coal breakers. 

The new legislation is the direct result 
of the agitation started by President 
Mitchell of the Mine Workers’ Union, 
four years ago. Ina series of adcresses 
to the mine workers, he advocated the 
education of their children, emg | the 
fathers and mothers to dispense with the 
few dollars their boys could earn, and 
- them obtain all the education possi- 

e 


Memorial to Prof. Norton. 


The friends of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton of Harvard university have present- 
ed him with a dedication of a book-fund 
for the Harvard college library. The 
sum thus far collected amounts to about 
$24,000, and provides for the purchase of 


has shown that as a result of beginning 
Latin and Greek at a later agethan was 
customary, the interest of the pupils in 
their work was rendered keener,and their 
diligence was certainly in no wise infer- 
ior to that of the pupils of the ordinary 
gymnasia. 


The Graduation Frock. 


‘* Perhaps the most important point to 


be emphasized in the graduation frock is N 


9? 


simplicity,’’ says the May Delineator in 
a suggestive article, ‘‘ and thisembraces 
the material as well as the design by 
which it is made. The present modes 
are adapted to thin, soft materials, and 
these above all others are best suited to 
the graduation dress. The new silks and 
even cotton nets are beautiful, and their 
possibilities in shirring, tucking, puffing, 
etc., are almost unlimited. hite is 
preferred for these frocks, and the 
gloves, slippers, and stockings are more 
effective if all white, tho patent-leather 
slippers and black silk or fine lisle stock- 
ings may be worn. The daintiest of 
these dresses are of the lingerie type, 
made of finest French muslin or hand- 
kerchief linen, and trimmed with narrow 
insertion and edging of Valenciennes 
lace. Liberty silk, crepe de Chine, chif- 
fon, and soft finished taffeta or louisine 
areamong the more elegant fabrics that 
are used for the commencement dress, 
tho for the young girl not out of her 
teens the less expensive goods are bet- 
ter. The soft, pliable woollen goods 
such as veiling, eolienne, henrietta, 
cashmere, or crepe cloth are fashioned 





Thorp School, Chicago. 








ever present, and which made their last- 
ing impression upon her students. ”’ 





A worthy honor has come to Supt. R. 
C. Platt of Munising, Mich. For the 
next four years he will enjoy a Rhodes 
scholarship. It amounts to $1,500 per 
year. 


Leonard W. Cronkhite of Greenwich, 

Y., a Brown university senior, has 
been chosen as a Rhodes scholar from 
Rhode Island. 


The board of education of Gallatin, 
Tenn,, recently unanimously re-elected 
Capt. C. S. Douglas as city superitend- 
ent. Captain Douglas has been at the 
head of the Gallatin schools ever since 
their establishment in 1888. 


A Bad Stomach 


Lessens the usefulness and mars the hap- 
piness of life. 

It’s a weak stomach, a stomach that can 
not properly perform its functions. 

Among its symptoms are distress after 
eating, nausea between meals, heartburn, 
belching, vomiting, flatulence and nervous 
headache. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures a bad stomach, indigestion and dys- 
pepsia, and the cure is permanent. 
Accept no substitute. 
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The Greater New York. 


Alderman McCall objects to the plan of 
appropriating $300,000 for athletic play- 
grounds for the high schools. He said 
the playgrounds should be for children 
of the intermediate grades instead of for 
the pupils of high schools — * 

The proposition is now before the 
finance committee and will be called 
soon. 


The annual concert of the teachers’ 
choral society of the New York city 
teachers’ association held in Madison 
Square Garden was a great success. The 
society was assisted by the Sylvia Choral 
society, consisting of one hundred boys 
and girls from P. S. 186, Manhattan. 
The concert was under the direction of 
Louis L. Lambert, of P. S. 24, Manhat- 
tan, assisted by Clifford Wiley and Miss 
Olive Meade, violinist. 


Principal J. W. Davis, of P. S. No. 8, 
Bronx, was elected president of the Bronx 
Teachers’ association on May 11. 


The board of education contemplates 
opening a number of evening trade and 
industrial schools next winter. In Man- 
hattan, P. S. 80, on West Forty-first 
street, will be organized along industrial 
lines, andin Brooklyn the Manual Train- 
ing  y school will open three evenings 
a week as a trade high school. A trade 
high school will 2lso be organized in the 
Bryant high school, Queens. 


Mayor McClellan recently appointed 
Joseph Cosgrove, of Brooklyn, a 
member of the board of education. Mr. 
Cosgrove succeeds Theodore C. Eppig, 


who resigned some time ago. 


On May 20, the Girls’ Technical High 
school gave a concert and exhibition of 
work at 146 Grand st. Associate Supt. 
E. L. Stevens, and Mrs. Silas P. Lever- 
edge, chairman of the school board of 
district No. 4, spoke to the students. 


The commencement exercises of the 
Gardner school, New York city, con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. C. H. 


Gardner, will be held on Monday, May P 


29, at eight o’clock, 607 Fifth ave. 


Pratt institute in Brooklyn, will hold 
its annual exhibition June 1-3. 


Provision for Play. 


According to a bulletin recently issued 
by the Civic League, a committee of the 

anufacturers’ Association of Brooklyn, 
in a report favoring more playgrounds, 
said: ‘‘ Your committee believes that the 
certain foundations of a life of useful- 
ness, health and strength and successful 
citizenship, or of miserable failure and 
poverty, with their consequent burdens 
upon the community, are laid in the early 
years of life, and much of the time of 
the future citizen is spent in that form 
of development which we are pleased to 
call play. The fact that play is indulged 
in almost solely for the purpose of pleas- 
ure of the most trivial kind has too of- 
ten led to a disregard of its importance. 
Certainly study in a school-room does not 
develop the strength and improve the 
health of children. For upon the first 
signs of failing health children are at 
once removed from school, and it is well 
known that if play in the open air will 
not maintain or improve the health of a 
child, all other means are liable to fail. 
In our city are a few large parks = 
vided with commons for children to play; 
these are, of necessity, so far separated 
as to restrict their use to holidays and 
the longer days of the summer sea- 
son. 

‘There are also in our city numerous 
small parks which, while providing a 
breathing space, are entirely devoid of 
those provisions which will attract chil- 
dren to play; in fact your committee is 
of the opinion that in the designing and 
—~ out of these parks those features 
which would attract the small boy and 

irl to play have been carefully avoided. 

his may have been prompted by the 
known tendency of youth to destruction 
in play, but if this is so your committee 
wah to denounce it as false economy, as 
the cost of ill-health of a citizen to a 
community will far outweigh the thought- 
less destruction of youth. Yourcommit- 
tee believes that the providing of oppor- 
tunity for unrestricted play upon the 
art of children and its encouragement 
is animportant duty of the public au- 
thorities, and therefore recommends and 
urges that playgrounds for children be 
provided in connection with all city parks, 


and that their use as such be encouraged 
by the city authorities.’’ 

Dr. Addison B. Poland, superintendent 
of the Newark schools, was of the opin- 
ion that it would be better to have local 
schools open in the evening with provi- 
sion for gymnasia and other amusements 
for the young people. 


Examination or Length of Service 


The New York Teachers’ Association 
at arecent meeting ordered an investi- 
gation of the claim that professional ex- 
aminations are not required for license 
except when so Lc for in the by- 
laws of the board of education. 

Upon the introduction of the resolu- 
tion calling for legal investigation, it was 
shown that the claim of President Gross 
to a license was based on length of ser- 
vice and an evident omission in the by- 
laws of the board to require a profes- 
sional examination. 

Some members declared that the asso- 
ciation as a body should not defend any 
personal fight. All had had an opportu- 
nity to take the examinations; failing to 
do so the claim should not be made that 
such examinations were not required. 

In defending the association in its ac- 
tion in instituting an investigation, it 
was declared that service was an evi- 
dence of merit, and should entitle a 
teacher to consideration. If persons on 
the eligible list were afraid something 
should come to light, it was well that 
this should be discovered at once. 

The retiring officers of the association 
were unanimously re-elected. They are: 
President, Magnus Gross; vice-president, 
Josephine E. Rogers; financial secretary, 
Margaret A. Regan; treasurer, Sarah F. 
Buckelew, and librarian, James J. Shep- 
pard. The following trustees were 
elected: Miss Katherine D. Blake, Wil- 
liam L. Ettinger, John T. Nicholson, 
ig Anne Boyne, and Edwin A. Dan- 
iels. 


Teachers’ Pension Bill. 


At the hearing before the Cities’ Com- 
mittee of the senate opposition to the 
pension bill arose as to the.increase in 
the maxima of pensions for principals 
and superintendents of the New York 
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schools, and to the majority representa- 
tion of teachers upon the board of retire- 
ment. This opposition has been over- 
come by several amendments providing 
for fixing the maxima of pensions for 
principals and superintendents at the 
present figures, and for reducing the 
representation of teachers upon the re- 
tiring board to a minority of that body. 
So amended the bill passed the senate 
with but five dissenting votes, and by the 
assembly unanimously. At the hearing 
before newer McClellan no opposition 
appeared. The bill is now in the hands 
of Governor Higgins and it is confidently 
expected that he will sign it without de- 


lay. 


Council Discusses Promotion. 


President Finley of City college was 
unable to address the New York Educa- 
tional Council meeting on Saturday, May 
20. President Baker announced that Dr. 
Finley had been suddenly called West 
and proposed that the council discuss the 
question of promotion in the public 
schools. He called upon Dr. White, P. 
S. 3, of Brooklyn, to open the discussion. 

Dr. White said that thequestion might 
be examined from three standpoints; 
that of promotion with no examination, 
with examination only, or the two com- 
bined. The first two methods were not 
satisfactory in his judgment. The third, 
he advocated. The marks of the teacher 
ought to count for fifty per cent., and 
the questions for examination fifty per 
cent. This, he declared, was much more 
desirable than the first two. He knew that 
agreat deal of fault had been found with 
the system in Brooklyn and New York, 
but it had its virtues. Dr. White fur- 
ther declared that the estimate sheet for 
graduating classes was the most valuable 
thing the board of education had everis- 
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sued. A school should not be burdened 
with outside interference in the prepara- 
tion of examination questions. I[tshould 
stand on its own merits. 

Superintendent Gorton of Yonkers, 
also spoke upon the question. He has 
always contended that a child should be 
placed in a grade where the proper au- 
thorities think he should go, but the de- 
ciding voice ought to be that of the 
teacher. Promotion should not be a 
question of exact attainment, but of 
power. No one can tell this as well as 
the teacher. He therefore advocated 
frequent promotions. He found that 
this method works well. It gives a 
bright child a chance to finish his work 
when he is entitled so do so. 

In reply to a question Superintendent 
Gorton said that the average age of pu- 
pils entering the high school, under this 
system, would probably be a little over 
fourteen years, perhaps even younger. 

By the time Superintendent Gorton 
had finished, Dr. Balliet, dean of the 
School of Pedagogy of New York universi- 
ty, arrived and was ready to address the 
council further upon the subject of pro- 
motion. 

The fundamental test for promotion in 
the elementary schools, said the dean, 
is this: Is a child ready to do the work 
of the next grade, with profit to himself 
and profit to the class? If he is, then he 
should be advanced at any time during 
the year. People are aptto be fussy and 
refuse to promote a child because he has 
not done everything prescribed in the 
curriculum. A bright child does not need 
to do everything, he can afford to have 
gaps in his education, for he will supply 
these gaps himself. : 

Age ought to have something to do 
with promotion. A child ought never to 
be kept in the same grade more than two 
years. If he is, he has no social life, 
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vo \pauad fact should always be consid- 
ered. 

It is a mistake also to keep dull and 
bright children together. We do this in 
America, but in Eurdpe they are sepa- 
rated. ‘The result is members of parlia- 
ment and scholars. The age of entering 
the English universities is two years 
younger than in this country. Educators 
have wondered how we lost this time. 
It is lost by keeping dull and bright chil- 
dren together until they are fourteen 
years of age. 

We do more for dull children than is 
done for them abroad. Our standards 
are set for the dull pupil rather than for 
the bright one. We do not give the 
bright children a chance. They should 
be separated from their dull schoolmates 
at ten years of age ard be given eight 
or nine years in preparation for the uni- 
versity. 

What we need in our public schools is 
a flexible method of promotion. A child 
ought to enter the high school at twelve. 
As it is, more of the boys and girls are 
seventeen before they enter. 

If we had a system of special schools, 
to deal with children who are behind, it 
would solve a good many questions of 
promotion, etc. Until we do this we 
shall be doing injustice to our bright pu- 
pils. The time to push them along is in 
the elementary grades. The time will 
never come when children may jump 
classes in the high school. If they ad- 
vance rapidly then it will be on account 
of elective studies. With a wise system 
of electives bright children ought to be 
fitted for college in three years. 

Dean Balliet’s remarks were listened 
to with marked attention. After the 
discussion the council adjourned for 
luncheon at the Hotel Albert. At _ this 
interesting feature of the proceedings 
Dr. Boone and others spoke. 
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The Martyrdom of William Pearson. 
(J. W. 


Foley, in New York Times.) 


I wunder wi shee licks uss, is she sowr 

ur duz shee jusst becaws shee has thee powr 
Uv life ann deth wile weere in skool. 
shee took bil pearsons storey book away 
wile he wuz reeden with his jogafy 

Held upp before itt soze shee coodunt see 
Till gummy Wudgen went ann wispered inn 
hur ere wott bil wuz doin wenn heed bin 
Pertenden too be studdyen Ann mi 

butt bil wuz turble skairt wenn shee kum bi. 


Tooday 


it wuz redd dick the daren devul scowt 

That bil wuz reeden ann he wuz abowt 

awl finisht wenn she grabbed ittann sez ule 

gett punisht fore ure conduckt aftur skool. 

Ann awl thee boize thay wated in the yard 

till he kum owt ann ast him wuzz itt hard 

fore him to bare, ann tolled him thay wuz prowd 
becaws he neavur gave a cri outlowd 

wenn she wuz likken him and he sedd wi 

she kudd uv kild mee ann ide neavur cri. 


Ann awl uv us fealt prowd to noo thatt shee 
kood wring no cry uv pane frum him ann wee 
Awl swore ann oth uv venjuns ann bil sedd 
Thatt gummy Wudgen mite uz wel be dedd 

Iff he lade hanns on him. Ann shorty grimes 
Hoo bil had lickt a haffaduzen times 

Sed ile foargive u bil ann hears mi hannd 

too sware eturnal frendship ware we stannd 

Ann bil shook hanns with him ann aw] wennt well 
Ann brite ann merrie uz a marridge bell. 
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Equal Salaries for Men and 
Women. 


President Best was unanimously re- 
elected president of the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association at its recent annual 
meeting. In his speech of acceptance 
he — to the teachers not to divide 
on the sex question. He felt that salary 
rates should be revised, but not on the 
plan that had been suggested. 

The maximum salary for a primary 
teacher, in his opinion, should remain as 
it is at present, $1,240, also that for the 
the grammar girls’ classes, $1,320. For 
grammar boys’ classes, where the work 
was very great, the salary should begin 
at $900 and end at $2,400. These salaries 
should be paid to both men and women. 

In his annual report the president 
stated that the membership of the asso- 
ciation had now reached 3,817. This is, 
therefore, the largest association of 
teachers in the United States, with the 
exception of the N. E. A. 

In addition to the election of Mr. Best 
the following persons were elected offi- 
cers: First vice-president, Mrs. Lucy T. 
Lewis, of the Girls’ high; second vice- 
president, Lillie H. Story, public school 
140; corresponding secretary, Helen E 
Warner, public school 108; recording 
secretary, Margarette Cooper, public 
school 102; and, treasurer, R. Janes, 
Boys’ high. 


A Point of Law. 


At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion on May 11, the point was raised as 
to whether professional examinations 
should be required for licenses to teach. 
This contention was raised by Commis- 
sioner Man in speaking of the claims of 
Magnus Gross to the principalship of P. 
S. 6, in Manhattan 

After the meeting several lawyers on 
the board started to investigate the mat- 
ter. They are not yet able to arrive at 
a unanimous agreement as to its legality. 
It is thought that some definite conclu- 
sion will be reached by the next meeting 
of the board. 


University for Italians. 


Miss Annie Leary, recently honored 
by. Pope Leo XIII. with the title of 
countess, in recognition of her interest 
in Italians in this country, has deter- 
mined to establish a university in New 
York. It is to be known as the Italian 
Art university, and Miss Leary will en- 
deavor to secure a provisional charter 
for it from the board of regents. 

Miss Leary has begun the development 
of this plan by establishing a kindergar- 
ten. This will be followed later bya 
high school, and when the children have 
reached the proper age the university 
course will be undertaken. 

The importance of the new enterprise 
is shown in the fact that there are 400,- 
000 Italians in New York cityalone. In- 
struction will not be confined to residents 
of New York, but students will be ad- 
mitted from ail over the country, the ob- 
ject being to make Italians intelligent 
American citizens. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company have been 
obliged to postpone until next autumn 
the publication of their definitive edition 
of ‘‘George Herbert’s Works,’ on the 
editing of which Prof. G. H. Palmer has 
for many years been engaged. ‘‘ Byron’s 
Works ’”’ in the one-volume Cambridge 
edition, which was announced for publi- 
cation this spring, also will not be ready 
until the early fall. 





PtSO'’S CURE FOR 


"vn 
ye CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. [Oy 
dl Best Bynes Syrup. Tastes Good. Use fay 
ve) in time. Sold by druggists. =] 
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CONSUMPTION 
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Teachers’ 


Agencies. 





AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


UNUSUALLY 


aske 


strong this year, is the testimony that comes every year from those who have for some years 
for candidates from this agency. Thus Sup 


t Redman of Hornellsville came to our 


office on May 7, 1905, without previous announcement. From candidates we were able to get pnere that day he 
engaged a teacher of drawing st 9000 " peed and a grammar principal at 8700. For another grammar prin 
an est candidate 


a teaeher of English our Ss were 
in New Jersey and Massachusetts. He went to see 
satisfactory work 1 engaged her at $600. 
engaged her at $600. I shall inspect the work of 


STRON 


I also telegraphed Miss——to meet me at Albany, and as a result have 
Miss--—for the principalship to-morrow. Your candidates, it 


cipal 
them and wrote us a 9th, “I visited Miss 
—at Koselle, N. J., and as I found her doing 


seems to me, are or strong this spriog, and i thank you for the assistance you have given us.”” This was 


from a superintendent w 
failure among them so far, and will not have 33 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, 


o had engaged some twenty teachers through Us. He has had no THIS YE AR 


C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 


203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 


414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 


533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 


518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 


525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 





Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 





witb good general education wanted for department work 
in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
ing #60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 


SE CIALISTS 


For further formation, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). HARRISBURG, Pa. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provices Schools of all Grades with 
competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chanel Street, Albany, N. Y. 





16th YEAR 


k. F. CLARK, Mer. 


378-388 WABASH AVE. 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ 


CHICAGO. 


AGENCY 


SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM. 





EASTERN 


Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Agency 


Est.1890. Inc.1904 





Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 





A New and Novel Thing in Writing Books 





Gilman’s Renewable Copy Books 


COPIES—PAPER—COVERS 


Separable so that either may be renewed separately; thereby 
greater economy. Paper always flat and smooth—Little desk 
space—No hand soil—Copy perpendicular to line of vision, etc. 
Maximum of advantages, minimum of expense. Sample copy, 


10 cents. 


Correspondence solicited. 





THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 





BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
: A. S, Barnes & Company are _ pub- 
Literary Items. lishing ‘‘The New Knowle e,”” by 


The May Architectural Record has 
three illustrated articles of unusual in- 
terest. They are ‘‘ The Chateau of Lange- 
ais,’’ by Frederick Lees, ‘‘The Greek 
Revival of the Far South, ’’ by J. Robie 
Kennedy, and ‘‘A New York House To- 
day ’’ (the residence of M. Newborg). 


The University of Chicago Press willis- 
sue on Junela newandenlarged edition of 
The Place of Industries in Elementary 
Education by Katharine Elizabeth Dopp. 
This important contribution to education- 
al literature has been greatly enlargedby 
the addition of a new chapter giving in 
outline a course in cobuial history, and, 
in addition, the book has been fully ill- 
ustrated from many original ag es 
of children actually employed in indust- 
rial work. It offers much toward solving 
the problem of handwork by the grades, 
and will also determine a new basis or 
outlook for industrial training in the 
higher grades. 


Robert Kennedy Duncan, professor of 
chemistry in Washington and Jefferson 
college. The new theory of matter, and 
the relation to other sciences of the new 
discoveries in chemistry and physics is 
egg vividly and memorably in a 

ook for the scientist or the layman. 
The student will find in the volume a 
clear and detailed account of the most 
significant experiments of Becquerel, M. 
and Mme. Curie, Ramsay, Crookes, and 
others, stripped of all the pseudo science 
with which popular reports have clothed 
them, and presenting facts which are 
only to be obtained in partial reports 
scattered thru the files of foreign scien- 
tific journals, or as Professor Duncan 
gathered them, from the scientists them- 
selves. The author’s wide experience 
has shown the need of a popular synthe- 
sis of the new discoveries which, sepa- 
rately, have been making so profound an 
impression, and he gives a general view 
of the newest discoveries and their possi- 
bilities, 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


656-568 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, Oimectoe 1 


SEND FOR CATALOG 





BORATED 
TALCUM 


‘gett, ee \ 









Removes all odor of perspiration. De- 

= lightful after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or; 
mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY. Newark. N.J. 











A Sure 


relief for Asthma. 


D yas d by | Drugeists, 
or . 
STOWELL &CO., Mfrs.  Ghariestown, Mass. 





Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent has done 
a valuable service not alone for szientists, 
but for all those who are interested in out- 
door life by the publication of his Manual 
of Trees. Up to the present time the author 
has appealed only to those who have made 
a special study of trees and shrubs; his 
monumental work, ‘‘The Silva of North 
America’’ being the greatest work on the 
subject ever published. But inthis man- 
ual, he has set forth the general facts per- 
taining to the study of trees, their descrip- 
tions and uses, in a way which willappeal 
to the general public. 

Persons traveling to Florida, California, 
or Canada, will find it an interesting book 
to take along with themas a guide to the 
trees. 

Gentlemen having country estates will 
finda genuine need for the volume, which 
will immediately be given a place similar 
to that held by Gray’s botany. 

Students of forestry and individuals in- 
terested in village and park improve- 
ments will secure new light upon the cul- 
ture of the common and rarer trees. 

There aresome 630 trees described, and 
Mr. Charles E. Faxon has made a large 
number of drawings for the volume, 
which willcontain over 600 fine reproduc- 
tions. (Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston.) 


Mrs. Gabrielle E. Jackson, in Mother 


and Daughter, recently published by the | P 


Harpers, protests against some of the 
old customs that we have grown to think 
indispensable factors in the bringing u 
of children, but of whose absurdity fer: 
ly a serious second thought is needed to 
convince us. One thing against which 
objection is entered is the telling of 
‘Mother Goose ’”’ stories to the children. 
In Chapter III., devoted to the ‘‘story- 
hour custom,’’ she says: ‘‘ Don’t tell the 
terrifying, gory tales in Mother Goose, 
where giants do impossible things, and 
utterly idiotic rhymes in atrocious Eng- 
lish tell how the ‘ farmer’s wife cut off 
their tails with a carving knife,’ or ‘Moo 
Mooley Cow, why do you low?’ (marvel- 
ous rhyming, forsooth!) or, ‘Has the 
butcher taken your baby?’ If ‘Mother 
Goose’ must be read to children forever 
anda day, let us, for pity’s sake, draw 
the line at some of the rubbish, and 
stick to ‘Old King Cole was a merry old 
soul!’ or one of the others with a happy 
ending. I have known more than one 
sensitive child to grieve bitterly because 
the dear little ‘ mouses’ lost their tales, 
or the ‘poor dog’ had to go hungry be- 
cause ‘thecupboard was bare. ’’’ 





Here and There. 


Cornelius Zabriskie, a well-known Jer- 
sey City banker, has presented that city 
with twenty lots in the rear of public 
school No.9, to be used as a playground 
for the pupils of the school. 


The president of France has signed the 
bill prohibiting religious orders to teach 
in that country. 


A dispatch from Helena, Mont., states 
that Miss Ida Melton, teacher of the dis- 
trict school at the little mining camp of 
Rimini, recently saved the camp from 
destruction by fire, thru her coolness 
and nerve. 

The fire started near the school. Miss 
Melton immediately dismissed her pupils 
and organized the children into a fire bri- 
gade. The children responded readily, 
bringing water in buckets. Before long 
the fire was extinguished. The men of 
the camp were at work in the mines. 


Down in Birmingham, Ala., they are 
booming State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion Hill for the gubernatorial nomina- 
tion in the coming campaign. 


One of the committees of the Boston 
board of education has resolved that 
teachers or employees of the board must 
not enter any newspaper or magazine 
voting contest. Teachers are also for- 
bidden to allow their pupils to entersuch 
contests. 


The French government recently noti- 
fied the English Department of educa- 
cation that it will allow a number of 
English secondary schoolmasters to act 


as temporary assistants in certain Lycées. |! 


These assistants will receiveno remuner- 
ation, but will be boarded and lodged at 
the institution to which they are at- 
tached. 

The school board of Union City, Tenn., 
unanimously elected Prof. A. E. Darrah 
as superintendent of the public schools. 
His salary has been increased from 
$1,200 to $1,500 per year. 


The local council of education in East 
Ham, Scotland, has called for the resig- 
nation of 700 teachers at present in the 
schools. The council has been compelled 
to do this because it finds itself no longer 
able to raise the increasing education 
rate in the district. This action will de- 
prive 22,000 children of school training. 

The committee appointed to consider 
means of fostering education of a uni- 
versity standard in arts and sciences in 
England, proposes that the sum of $270,- 
000 be allotted for this purpose among 
various institutions. 


The Chicago board of education has 
assed a resolution to the effect that 
teachersin the public schools must reside 
in the city. 

Rest and Health for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING Syrup has been sped 


OLIU, and is the best remedy for 

by druggists in every part of the 

world. Be sure to ask for “ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 

a.” And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 


The Best Talent 


of the country is drawn into 
business by the rewards of 
success in commercial life. 
The shortest path to success 
is open to the seller—the 
advocate of trade. I desire to 
secure a few of the best sellers 
obtainable, men of character 
and ability who can interest 


those who buy investment 
securities. 


In writing give your age, 
occupation and bank reference. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestie Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium spenretes catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ‘ : 
palding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects ether of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. en 
you are nes fe gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prives will 
roveaninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
enge comparisonand Will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding 6 Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee - . ~ Mass. 
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LANNE MCT ie LD 
THE MAN WITHOUT 


THE BEST WAY TO TEACH PATRIOTISM 
New School Edition, 25 Cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BosTon 


A COUNTRY 








MENEELY & co. 
WATERVLIE of iS 


The #fer Highest © 
of ability can find per- 


SALESMEN manent employment in 


local territory on Chambers’s Encyclopedia and 


BELLS 


as Bemunan’ ¥* 





»| Standard Reference works; first-class references 


necessary. 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Puinapepaia. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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YAavice 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a* 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purnoses, 


sneer be mary 
“pont refuse aire 
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ears 


There’s a unique 
adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 
house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 

Have you used Pears’ 


Soap ? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream “Seavrim 


BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 
Pimples,Freckles, 
Moth-Patches, 
Rash, and Skin 







No other 


cosmetic like it. 









defies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
of 56 years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
S . Dr._b. Sayre 

' said to a lady ot 
the haut-ton (a patient), “As you ladies will use them, 1 
recommend ‘* Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the Skin preparations.”” One bottle will last six months 
usingitevery day. GOURAUIVS POUDRE SUB 

.E removes superfluous hair without in 

jury to the skin. 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all ae ee and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughoat the U.S., Canada, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. City at X. H. Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker's and other 
Fancy Goods !ealers. Y#* Beware of Base Imitations. 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 
same. 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Purifies as well 
as beautities the 






skin. 









Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teetha 
specialty, Established 1868. Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 





The high school orchestra of Paterson, 
N.J., assisted in the rendering of the 
cantata, ‘‘ Ruth,’’ composed by Alfred 
R. Gaul, on May 11. The entertainment 
was held in the Hamilton avenue Re- 
formed Church, under the direction of 
Douglas Horatio Snyder. 


The annual meeting of the North York 
teachers’ institute will be held at New 
Market, Ontario, Canada, on Thursday, 
May 25. W. H. Grant is president, and 
William Ranne secretary-treasurer. 


Among the special articles in The 
World’s Work for May are ‘‘Summer 
Camps for Boys, ’’ by Winthrop Tisdale 
Talbot, M. D., ‘‘Electricity Tranform- 
ing Traffic, ’’ by Bernard Meiklejohn, and 
‘“The Masters of Insurance Finance, ’’ 
by I. S. Grim. 


Hillsdale, Mich., had a gala time at the 
recent dedication of the new $40,000 high 
school. The building has thirteen large, 
bright school-rooms. The laboratories, 
as well as the heating and ventilating sys- 
tems, are thoroly up-to-date. 


A University of Chicago instructor has 
adopted a unique method of living. It 
seems that the pe playing and sing- 
ing of his neighbors in the city annoyed 
him. To get away from it he has taken 
= his residence in a fisherman’s hut on 
the shores of Lake Michigan, where he 
prepares his own food and has fishermen 
for companions. How many freaks Dr. 
Harper has succeeded in collecting in the 
University of Chicago—if the newspaper 
reports are to be trusted! 


Juvenile Strike in Chicago. 


Chicago public school children were 
last week on a strike in sympathy with 
the teamsters. On May 15a total of 
1800 pupils were out. So grave was the 
situation that the board of education de- 
cided to use the compulsory education 
law as a weapon to compel the children 
to return to their books. 

The law will be strictly enforced 
against parents for failure to send chil- 
dren to school, and against the strikers 
themselves for failure to attend school 
and obey the rules. 


Smiles. 


Elsie (aged five)—I do hope some 
Dutchman will marry me when I grow 
up. 
Aunt Mary—Why, dear? 
Elsie—’Cause I want to be a duchess. 
—Chicago News. 


A professor of natural history who 
was delivering a lecture to his class on 
the rhinoceros noticed that the attention 
of the students was wandering. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,’’ he said sternly, ‘‘if 
you expect to realize the remarkably 
hideous nature of this beast you must 
keep your eyes fixed on me.’’—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Jimmy’s Remarkable Story. 


A school-teacher who was giving a 
lesson on ‘‘Food’’ was interrupted by 
one of his pupils. 

‘‘Please, sir,’? he said, ‘‘Jimmy says 
he knew a baby that was brought up on 
elephant’s milk, and it gained ten pounds 
in weight every day.’’ 

‘“‘James ought not to tell you such 
rubbish,’’ the teacher said. ‘‘James, 
whose baby was it that was brought up 
on elephant’s milk? ’’ 

‘‘Please, sir,’? answered Jimmy,’’ it 
was the elephant’s.’’—Harper’s Weekly. 


The Same One. 

A young country minister who had 
been presented with a horse by a rich 
farmer parishioner, rode the animal 
home to exhibit him to hisfather. The 
old gentleman studied the horse careful- 
ly, and observed that he seemed very 
aged and infirm. 

‘‘ Well, father,’’ said his son, ‘‘I don’t 
think you ought to complain of him, even 
if he is old and feeble. It is a good deal 
better animal than our Saviour rode into 
Jerusalem nineteen hundred years ago.”’ 

“‘T don’t know, John,” replied his 
father, ‘‘I think it’s the same animal.’’ 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Antikamnia tablets have become a 
favorite for pain, such as headache and 
neuralgia. They are usedonly internally. 
To stop pain, one tablet is administered 
at once; twenty minutes later the same 
dose is repeated,and if necessary, a third 
dose given twenty minutes after the 
second.—Hugo Engel,M. D.,in the Boston 
Medical and Surgical Reporter. 








Biliousness 


“T have used your valuable Cascarets and find 
them perfect. Couldn’t do without them. I have 
used them for some time for indigestion and bil- 
iousness and am now completely cured. Recom- 
mend them to e i 


Once tried. you will 
never be without . 


veryone. 
them in the family.”’ 
Edward A. Marx, Albany, N.Y. 





Best For 


The Bowels f 


sty WORK WHILE YOU Sua 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do,Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 602 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 
SRNR OEM ER | 


7 aes GREAT 


ATLANTIC & PACIFIC) 


TEA 


com Pan wyv 





ESTABLISHED 1859 


has done more for the people 
of these United States Im RE. 
DUCING the prices of 


TEAS, 
COFFEES, 
SPICES, 
GROCERIES 
* BUTTER 


than any other known concern 
In the country. Thelr custom. 
ers can always depend upon 
getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 
Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 

and havea happy home. 


STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HEADQUARTERS, 

VESTRY STREETS, 


WEST AND 
NEW YORK, 











The first number of the New York 
Review, ‘‘a journal of the ancient faith 
and modern thought,’’ isto be issued in 
June. The journal will be edited by 
— of the diocesan seminary at 

onkers, N. Y. Many prominent Catho- 
lic writers have been secured as regular 
contributors and withal it promises to 
be full of interesting matter, both for the 
student and laymen. 

John F. Brady, M. D., is to be manag- 
ing editor, to whom all business commu- 
nications should be addressed. The sub- 
scription price is to be $3 per year. 

The result of the latest excavations at 
Susa are given in Harper’s for May by M. 
Jacques de Morgan, honorary director- 
general of the i of Egypt, and 
general delegate in Persia of the minis- 
try of public instruction of France. M. 
de Morgan describes the remarkable dis- 
coveries already made in the Temple of 
Susinak, where, tho but a small part of 
the temple has been explored, four differ- 
ent deposits have been found. 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 
Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 








The 


University of Chicago 


SUMMER QUARTER, JUNE 17—SEPTEMBER 1 








First Term, June 17-July 27 
Second Term, July £8-September 1 
Registration for either term 
4] Instruction in all departments of Arts, '.itera- 
ture, and Science, and in the Schools of Law, 


Medicine, Divinity, and Education. 
Si] Courses specially adapted to teachers. 


For circulars of information address 


The University of Chicago 
CHIcaGo, ILLINOIS 














UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 


Instruction will be 


iven in Architecture, Astronomy, 
Botany, Chemistry, 


nglish and American Literature, 
French, German, Greek, American and European 


History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 


Psychology. 

For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, College Hall, University of Penn- 
sylivania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dartmouth Summer School 
July 10 to August 12, 1905 


Corps of instructors from the faculty of Dartmouth 
College with use of the College Libraries and Labora- 
tories, Courses in Education, History. Languages, and 
Sciences. Single tuition fee of $20. Climate and 
location unsurpassed for work or recreation. For cir- 
cular, address, PROF. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 
Hanover, N. H. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE 


MARIETTA, OHIO 


HIGH GRADE COLLEGE 
First CLASS ACADEMY 
JUNE 26 TO 


SUMMER SCHOOL i0Gist 3 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


and 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 




















Complete Laboratory Outfits | 








Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning TH 
SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating 
advertisers. 














Teachers’ Agencies. 








VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 
School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 
once for circulars. Address 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7° “sc. 


IS. New York 


recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools. and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sonoinc :"cucaco 














BUILDING :: CHICAGO 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the _. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1905-6. rite for circular and blank to-day. 
Chautauqua, N. Y., to open a 


ellogg s Agency s.cs"e es, 


Kellogg’s Agency supplies highest grade of 
Mr. Kellogg will be at N. E. A. 


31 Union Square, New York 


rescuers’ AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
twHar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Largest Western Aggaes. National in its scope. REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
POSItIONS. Year Book containing valuable information free. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
3 East 14th St.. New York Joun C. RockweuL, Manager, 





Arrangements have been made- 
with Chautauqua Association at 


registration good for both offices. 
teachers. Sixteenth year, same Manager. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager - - - 


Fi S ool E | TEACHERS’ 














Schermerhorn 


5 











TEACHERS 


_Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 

Officials direct ; our terms are reasonable ; membership fee not neces- 
_ Bary. Now is the time to enroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 

EDWARD C. DIXON, 1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





en 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 








INCORPORATED 1851 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASS, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


Henry M. Patuurps, Vice-President 
W. H. SARGEANT, Secretary 


Joun A. HAtt, President 
Wma. W. McCuencu, 2d Vice-President 


December 31, 1904 
- $37,071,298 SURPLUS. . - + $3,300,623 


ASSETS . . -« « -« — 
33,770,675 INSURANCE IN FORCE. 182,874,119 


LIABILITIES . *» » oS 
Since its Organization the Company has Paid to it« Policyholders in 


DEATH CLAIMS... $27,241,872.57 ENDOWMENTS MATURED, $4,494,549.00 
DIVIDENDS PAID AND CREDITED, $13,015,119.88 


Policyholders received in Annual Dividends during 1904, $941,827.00 


TRANSLATIONS 


Literal 
The Best Translations 
E New Copyright Introductions-New Type- 
inding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. | Pocket- Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Vagatogue Free \ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Sena ‘or one. 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


{t is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine, 
EDUCATIONAL FounDATIONS, which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming vear will be most attractive and profitable, ‘uly $1.25 a Year. 





Interlinear 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s 
Good Spe wee Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather 








with [UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 East Ninth St., New York 
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Johnson Poster Patterns 











RELIABLE 


Printed , —_ For Painting, 





on heavy Crayon Work, 
manila paper: — Posies FURN ITU RE 
, onstruction 
fill a long felt | | Work, For SCHOOLS 
want. Silhouettes, Etc COLLEGES and 
OPERA-HOUSES 
25,000 in use in N. Y. City Schools Our furniture is built on honor and sold on 


merit. We guarantee all work to be strictly 
first class, for we employ skilled labor and 
use only the best material. Our facilities 


Put up in packages of 27 assorted figures on rough are such that we are able to make prompt 


water color paper for: Painting and Crayon work. Gumremen es ah eadenn. 

' : : If you need anything along any of these 
Printed in Colored Kindergarten and Black papers for lines, it will be to your interest, as well as 
P. : ours, for you to write us asking for circu- 

osters and Silhouettes. lars and describing your wants in detail. 


OUR MOTTO —‘‘Best quality andservice.’”’ 





Splendid helps for Kindergartners ANDREWS 


SCHOOL 


Rohde Kindergarten Supply Co. avn & 


CO. < 





Milwaukee, Wis. : 
23 W. 18th St. 





» NEW YORK 
Headquarters for general Kindergarten and Primary 
School Supplies. Send for catalogue. 


x**x3x*« «x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS «*«3«x 








School Entertainment Katalog Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 
Th is lite bh nies! : = A A descriptive list of pedagogical books and 
e cream of eictrareuete ~ ore 144 large pages illustrated revised to date. teachers’ aids of all publishers. Over 700 
over 150 new ones listed and described this The most complete list of books for teachers, best books ——_ classified, ag es 
year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc.,in existence. Free. FD tags Bm a a 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East 9th Street, New York. 


Dixon's 
American 
Graphite 


























Pencils 


Are all made to mark, but some are made to mark in one color and others to mark in other 
colors. Some are made to mark on soft or rough paper, and others are intended for smooth, 
high-calendered paper. Others are intended to mark on stone, and still others are intended for marking on wood. 
Others yet are made for marking on cloth. There are pencils soft enough to paint a lady’s eyebrows, and others 
with leads hard enough and fine enough to sew on a bachelor’s buttons. There are thin pencils and thick pencils, and 
pencils for big hands and for little hands. These are all described in Dixon’s Pencil Guide, which will be sent free of 
charge to all teachers. To those that send 16 cents in stamps for sample pencils, there will be sent in addition a 
PENCIL GEOGRAPHY, just the thing to take with you on your summer vacation trips. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., | Jersey City, N. J. 
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COLUMBIA [JNIVERSITY Teachers’ Agencies. 











IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 
SUMMER SESSION, 1905 Vacancies are already coming in for the term beginning September, 1905. 


School superintendents, principals, and assistants are invited to send to us at 


Thursday, July 6 to Thursday, August 17 once for circulars. Address 

124 COURSES fhomatt: Manca te : 
sn, y . * . r . 

History, Latin, Manaal Taiiee Tecehometion, Me. TH 


chanical Drawing, Music, Nature Study, Philosophy, m fe © 
Physical Education, Physics, Physiology, Psychology, 7 l A C ‘al ER S 
Romance Languages (including rrench, Italian, and 
Spanish), Sociology. 

{nstruction will be given by a staff of 31 professors, , \ 1 . 
26 instructors, and 16 assistants. This body of teachers 4 
is selected mainly from tne staff of the University. , ; Je \ 


Those from other institutions are: Mr. Cheshire Low- 
ton Boone, Director of Drawing and Industrial Art, 
Montclair (in Manual Training) ; Dr. Henry David Gray, 
of the Upiversitg of Texne (= English): ee ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
erman Horre orne, 0 artmou ollege (in | . 
Education); Professor William Albert Nitze. of Am- | POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO 
herst College (in Romance Languages); Professor 
Walter Bowers Pillsbury, of the University of Michi- | 
= (in Psychology); Professor Henry |ike Sleeper, of 


mitn College (in Music); Mr. Edward Lawrence | 
Stevens, Abesclee City Superintendent of Schools, | Arrangements have been made 


§ 
New York City (in Education); and Professor Chaun- | : sats 
ces Wetmore Wells, of the University of California | with Chautauqua Association at 
(in English), | Chautauqua, N. Y., to open a 
Board and lodging may be had at Whittier Hall | 


branch office this summer. One 





1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 











The Announcement is now ready and will be sent | 





ee . ‘registration good for both offices. Kellogg’s Agency supplies highest grade of 
ne ee eee ey IVERSITY | teachers. Sixteenth year, same Manager. Mr. Kellogg will be at N. E. A. 
NORTH AMERICAN H. S. KELLOGG, Manager - - - 31 Union Square, New York 





ht UL JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY scitoine :’carcaco 


. | A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 
the ti to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Normial School of Gymnastics Sandeaenhip eek until the close of the season 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day 














os0-569 BROADWAY jeth YEAR 378-388 WABASH AVE. CHICAGO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 
; THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
copeieneeaaensas lk. F. CLARK, Mgr. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM. 
TWwEeT @§ THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
YEAR 
Dartmouth Summer School ©. J. AuBERt, Manager 978 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


s 2. 1903 
July 10 to August 12, 1905 | Largest. Western Agency. National in its scope REGISTER NOW FOR SEPTEMBER 
Corps of instructors from the faculty of Dartmouth | pOSEaYONS. Year Book containing valuable information free. 

College with use of the Coliege Libraries and Labora- 


tories, Courses in Education, History. Languages, and TEACHERS’ 
Sciences. Single tuition fee of $20. Climate and | TT 
location unsurpassed for work or recreation. For cir- A. G. FISHER, Prop. 


cular, address, PROF. T. W. D. WORTHEN, Director, 


Hanover, N. H. | LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


MARIETTA COLLEGE THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


| 4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
MARIETTA, OHIO | 203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
| 533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
| 518 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block, Los Angeles. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Cinvctent Teachers ‘Assists Teachers 


SUMMER SCHOOL iUR0CP 7° | in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chanel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics | THE EDUC ATION AL EXCH ANGE rm ere boouments osaltnes tresil te 


Legitimate Business on Conserv- 








HIGH GRADE COLLEGE 
First CLASS ACADEMY 











3 '7 York St., New Haven,Conn- —_ ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical | 
Training. Course in Massage and Medica! Gymnastics. HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 
Summer courses in Gymnastics. Catalogues sent on 





request. m 7 fs . 
Short Stories from American History | Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites. 

The Kraus Seminary is a supplementary reader for fourth and There is justly rising in the public 

a |fifth grades. Each story contains per-| mind a suspicion concerning most patent 

for Kindergartners | sonal a and — mages Prev |medicines. Mr. Bok’s disclosures came 

. | attract the young reader because of their; none too soon. But Crosby’s Vitalized 

Regular and Extension Courses human interest, and because of the pic- | Phosphites is not a ‘seadielie, nor is it 

MRS. MARIA KRAUS BOELTE turesque life of our forefathers.( Ginn & |a “‘patent,”’ that is secret. It is com- 











: | Company, Boston.) F ; 
Hotel San Remo, Central Park West — jpop Forge coe pry gen 
eS. Bee ae Ser |The third of this trio of books is The | py any skilful chemist, but is an expen- 


Child’s David Copperfield and Oliver | sive product. Dr. Percy was in his da 
AN AGENT WANTED  #Zwist, retold for children by Annie Doug-| one of the most skilful chemists and = 
|las Severance. There is a great deal of 


2 3 here is a gr experimented on the product of his skill 
IN ati Ep lel | child study and child life in Dickens, but for many years before offering it to the 
the master wrote for grown-up people. | public. The American Medical Associa- 

Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary It is a happy idea to take the stories, as| tion gave him a gold medal, recognizing 
or Commission | Miss Severance has these two, and tell|the value of his discovery. The Phos- 

them in a way that children can under- phites are to reinforce feeble, weak, or 

UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPAVY stand and appreciate. Make room for} overworked brains and can be relied upon. 


61 East Ninth Street, New York this book in your summer list. as efficient. 


WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


‘sot EO TERBROOK’S PENS 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 
Ask Stationer. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. .2ebncitzert: New Xort 












ee 
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EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 
Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House. 





New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 


School of Pedagogy 


A Graduate School of educational science fur- 
nishing thorough Professional equipment for 
teachers wishing to fit themselves to become 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, and 
professors in Normal Schools and the pedagogi- 
cal Department of Colleges. 


For Catalogueand information address 


THE REGISTRAR 


WASHINGTON SQUARE New York CIty 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


UNUSU ALLY strong this year, is the testimony that comes every year from those who have for some yeara 

asked for candidates from this agency. Thus Sup’t Redman of Hornelisville came to our 
office on May 7, 1905, without previous announcement. From candidates we were able to get pere that day he 
bm py oo a teacher of conwing 0 $600 a year and a grammar principal at $70. For another grammar principal 
and a teaeher of English our best candidates were STR them and wrote us May 9th, “I visited Miss 
in New Jersey and Massachusetts. He went to see ONG ——at Roselle, N. J., and as I found her doing 
satisfactory work 1 ee ed her at $600. I also telegraphed Miss——to meet me at Albany, and asa result have 
engaged her at $600. I shall inspect the work of Miss--—for the principalship to-morrow. Your candidates, it 
seems to me, are ———_ strong this spri.g, and 1 thank you for the assistance you have given us.” This was 
from a superintendent who had engaged some twenty teachers through us. He has had no THIS YE AR 
failure among them so far, and will not have ae : 3 $3 Mr 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 
494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
witb good general education wanted for department work 


PE CIALISTS in High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Collegesio Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions pay- 
ing $60 to $70 per month, if they cun teach some upproved system of music and drawing. 
Yor further imformation, address 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONA.w BUREAU (Robert L. Meyers). Harrispura, Pa. 

















TEACHERS 


Always has vacancies for competent Teachers. We deal with School 
Officials direct : our terms are reasonable; membership fee rot neces- 
fary. Nowis the time toenroll. Write to-day for new Manual. 

EDWARD C. DIXUN, 1420 ¢ hestnut St., Philadelphia 





(G)iaorv>- 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 








ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 





Manual Training 


Oldest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Joun OC. Rockweuu, Manager. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
3 East 14th St., New York 





Schermerhorn 














FREE COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
fitting for both Grammarand High School 
work; High Schooi Course will include 
Turving, Carving and Metal work. :: :: 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL 
Established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 
ime for each course September 15 to June 15. 
Namber of students limited to 28 








ADDRESS 
GUSTAF LARSSON, PRINCIPAL 
39 NortH BENNET Sr., BOSTON, MASS. 














UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term—From July 5 to August 12 


Instruction will be 
Botany, Chemistry, 
Beench German, 
History, Latin, 
Psychology. 
For information, address Prof. Arthur H. Quinn, 
Director, Colleg* Hall, University of Penn- 
syivania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


given in Architecture, Astronomy, 
inglish and American Literature, 
Greek, American and European 
Mathematics, Music, Physics, and 





A public school teacher in Baltimore 
tells of a district trustee in a town, not 
far from the Monumental city who is 
much interested in the disciplinary meth- 
ods to be used in case of fire in a school 
building. ; 

Whenever he, in company with the ex- 
amining board, made the rounds of the 
various schools, he would invariably put 
many questions to the pupils as to what 
they would do in case of fire. In many 
instances the teachers forestalled him by 
coaching their pupils as to the proper re- 
plies to such questions. In one school 
particularly the children had been care- 
fully prepared in this respect. ‘ 

One day, however, the trustee varied 
his usual program and instead of pro- 
pounding the customary questions, de- 
cided to address the children on other 
topics. 

‘“‘Now, boys and girls,’’ he began,- 
‘¢ what would you do if I were to make 
you a little speech? ”’ ne 

With embarrassing unanimity the 
pupils eagerly shouted, ‘‘ We would form 
a line, and march downstairs! ’’—Wom- 
an’s Home Companion for June. 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE CHROMOGRAPH? 


US. PAT, 
MAY I2TH 1903 


EBERHARD FABER 


CHROMOGRAPH — 








A complete, practical water color sketching outfit in a metal case little larger than a 
pencil. Colors and brush are of finest quality. Six colors in metal palette. 


JUST THE THING FOR A.VACATION RAMBLE 
EBERHARD FABER, NEW YORK 


Send for prices. 














SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


RELIEF MAP Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 


Schools of all grades, Laniern slides, etc. 


The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, put vp in 
Zo, strong, cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
book, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest low-priced 
=— collections in the market. 4 Miuerals in good case, for $200. 40 
= rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘‘ Every school in the United States, in 
? my opinion, should have these collections.” 


MARTHAS VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 


TEN DEGREES COOLER THAN ON THE MAINLAND 
SCHOOL OF METHODS, 3 weeks. SCHOOL 
OF ORATORY, 4 weeks. 18 ACADEMIC DE- 
PARTMENTS, 3, 4, and 5 weeks. 


DELIGHTFUL SEA BATHING 
CONCRETE ROADS FOR BICYCLING 


BEGINS JULY 11, 1905 
Send for 64-page circular 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Pres., Hyde Park, Mass 


FOR TEACHERS. 































SELF CULTURE 


It is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine, 


EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS, which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro~ 


gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Onty $1.25 a Year. 


UNITE.D EDUCATIONAL CO., 61 Last Ninth St., New York. 
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SLATE BLACKBOARD 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 














ESTABLISHED 
1884 


38 PARK ROW, 
NEW YORK 


E. J. JOHNSON & CO. 


PRODUCERS OF 


Slate Blackboards 


ROOFING SLATE 


Real Slate Blackboards quarried by us from slate rock and finished a beautiful smooth surface. 
We quarry our blackboards from the Bangor vein of slate, celebrated for its strength and dense 
grain. Care is given to the finish of all of our boards, surfaces made absolutely smooth, joints 
perfect fitting ; nothing left undone to maintain our reputation of 20 years’ standing. 
We make up spaces to fitanv dimensions. Write us for Blackboard pamphlet; it tells all about 
Blackboards, how made and how best put on the wall. 
thing may be obtained at so low a cost. 


Teacher’s Plan Book and Progress Record 


Designed by STANLEY H. HOLMES, Supt. of Schools, Haverhill, Mass. 


14th Thousand 


The pages of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, 
designating ‘‘ Work planned,’’ ‘‘ Work accomplished,”’ etc. 

If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in each 
study, she will enter upon her work with forceand vigor, and the pupils will also 
ibe greatly benefited. 


Don’t use an imitation when the real 





Price, paper, 30 cents 
We publish KINDERGARTEN REVIEW at $1.00 a year. 
about premiums and clubs. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Send for Circular 


Springfield, Mass. 


ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S 
NEW AMERICAN EDITION 

















MAPS |} 


ae . a PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 
We have just issued the most | 
complete catalog of MAPS A. J. NYSTROM & CO. | 
and GLOBES published, Sent,  S0“# UNITED STATES AGENTS 


upon request. 132-134 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 




















NOYES’ TWiLIGHT STORIES 


Adopted in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and many other 
smallercitiesand towns. Adapted for use in Fourth and Fifth | 
Grades. 224 pages. Illustrated. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, Publisher, 


TRANSLATIONS 


* Literal 
The Best Translations 


New_Copyright Introductions—New T - 
er—Well Bound—Convenient for ‘the | 
Pocket— Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. | 


} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Correspondence solicited 


Rk TO A. LOVELL & 


RTEENTH STREET NEW CORK 


SUCCESSOI 
Ol NEW YORK 


3 EAST F 





Interlinear 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 
—Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 


Good iy - | E 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Pa 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 
‘Crgalogue Free - 
eng ‘er one. 
















: nel NNEN'S 
enreD TALCUM 
\ TOILET 
\POWDER 


a” 


The Preserver 
and Beautifier of 
the Complexion. 
A Positive Re- 
lief for Prickly 
Heat, Chafing and 
Sunburn, 















MENNEN’S face onevery box; be sure that you get the original, 
Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 


TRY MENNEN’S VIOLET TALCUM. 
BOOKS 


FRENCH for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the 
publishers for copies for examination 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 





BERCY’S TEXT- 








Sample Offer 


on high-grade Rench- 
es, with rapid-acting 
Vise and Bench-stop. 
Lathes, Clamps, &c. 
for Manual Training 
enables you to test our 
claims, practically 
gratis. Samples taik. 
. Fine, new 
-H.Shel- 

on orks. 277 
Madison St., Chicago. 


REMINGTON 


16 yrs. ex 
catalog. 








Upon 


U 





Outsells All Others 


Outwears All Others 
Outlives All Others 


New Polychrome Ribbon —copying and 
record work a!l on the same ribbon. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 
NEW YORK anp EVERY WHERE 





